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The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Association of State Libraries was 
held at Detroit, Michigan, June 28-30, 1922. 
President John M. Hitt, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Herbert 0. Brigham. 

First Session 

(Wednesday afternoon, June 28.) 
The first session was called to order by 
the president, John M. Hitt, state librarian 
of Washington, who thanked the associa- 
tion in behalf of the great Northwest for 
the honor which was conferred upon the 
Northwest in permitting it to be represented 
in the presidency. Mr. Hitt, after a few 
words of greeting, introduced Hon. John B. 
Corliss, former congressman from the state 
of Michigan and former mayor of the city 
of Detroit, to make the address of welcome. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By Hon. John B. Corliss, Detroit, Michigan 

This is an unexpected honor. This morn- 
ing when your president called, he insisted 
that I should be here at this time and ex- 
tend to you a welcome of the city of De- 
troit, and this I do for several reasons ; 
principally because of the character of the 
personnel and the character of the institu- 
tion that you represent — one of the greatest, 
with one exception, in my mind in this coun- 
try; that exception I justly claim for the 
American Bar Association of which I am an 
executive officer. 

I am glad to welcome you because I think 
you have come to what was in the past, many 
years ago, and which will be in the near 
future, the most beautiful city on this con- 
tinent. 

If you have an opportunity, yo« should 
visit our island park, seven hundred acres 
surrounded by navigable water; you have 
an opportunity to walk about our boule- 
vards and note the great art center that is 
being gradually developed, and if you do 
that, you will agree with me it has many 
beautiful and artistic attractions. 

Detroit of late years has become the live- 
liest, most active industrial center in the 
world. While we do not equal in population, 
nor in wealth many great municipalities, we 



do, in Detroit today, exceed in the produc- 
tion of the great industrial interests of the 
world every other great organization and 
municipality in the world. 

You may think that this city has been 
developed and made great and famous by 
simply the automobile. True, that industry 
has added wonders to our development and 
industrial interest, but the city of Detroit, 
for many years before the automobile was 
conceived, produced 60 per cent of all drugs 
that are manufactured in the world; 60 per 
cent of all the varnish that is produced in 
the world, not to mention our Solvay in- 
terests — the largest in the world, and the 
largest production of steel cars for freight 
purposes. I could enumerate many of the 
great industrial things that are moving on- 
ward in this wonder city. 

If you have the time, you ought not to 
leave the city without going to the Ford 
plant; there, you will find a guide to direct 
you through all its ramifications. That one 
plant alone employs 40,000 human beings. 
There are a number of people I meet who 
are of the opinion that Ford made Detroit. 
That is an incident to our great industrial 
interests. I can name twenty organizations 
in the city of Detroit that employ twice the 
number of people that Ford does. 

I appreciate the opportunity to welcome 
anyone to the city of Detroit who is not 
familiar with its great interests. I do not 
want to worry you with talking about De- 
troit, but if there is anything that any of us 
can do to add to your happiness and pleas- 
ure, I trust you will give us the oppor- 
tunity. 

The president : The secretary has some 
announcements to make and at the same 
time I will call for the secretary's report. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY 

After announcements by the secretary, the 
following report was submitted : 

The association has completed 25 years of 
existence. It has linked together the state 
libraries of the country and has been a point 
of contact for the librarian from Maine and 
the librarian from Texas. To many of us 
who have been in the service of the state 
for many years, the association has become 
a matter of routine. We have shared in 
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its offices and we have performed duties on 
its committees. The association by its very 
nature is small and that smallness is in- 
tensified by the number of absentees who 
fail for various causes to take an interest 
in its conferences. 

A dozen states are unrepresented in its 
membership and we well know that the li- 
brarians of these states surely need our coun- 
sel, our advice and our friendship. 

This quarter-century meeting is note- 
worthy for a representative attendance from 
all parts of the country. Returns received 
before the conference indicate that 32 of 
the states of the Union will be represented 
at our meetings. We welcome for the first 
time the state librarians of Idaho, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nevada and 
Pennsylvania. We also greet an old asso- 
ciate, the newly appointed state librarian of 
Ohio, and the assistant librarian of Ver- 
mont. 

Upon the request of your secretary, 30 
governors of the various states have named 
delegates to this conference. We also wel- 
come back to our meetings William E. 
Henry, formerly state librarian of Indiana, 
and C. B. Galbreath, formerly state librarian 
of Ohio. In the annals of the association 
the twenty-fifth annual meeting will stand 
out as significant from the point of view of 
its representation from the various states. 

The president brought to the attention of 
delegates the desirability of turning over 
to the secretary the credentials furnished by 
the governors of the various states. 

The president also noted the early begin- 
nings of the association and stated that the 
first record of its inception was the cir- 
cular sent out by the state librarian of Cali- 
fornia, Louis T. Willis. 

The president then presented a special study 
of a specific problem which has been under- 
taken in the state of Washington. 

CARE OF ARCHIVES IN THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 

By John M. Hitt, Librarian, Washington 
State Library, Olympic 

No problem confronting any state library 
which undertakes to care for the archives 
of the state, is more perplexing than how to 
house the excess material which comes to 
it for preservation. In the course of busi- 
ness it is inevitable that a mass of papers 
and documents of all kinds will accumulate 
which will exceed all possibility of proper 
housing without a whole building especially 



devoted to their reception. Yet these are the 
very conditions which few if any libraries 
have supplied them. 

To a new state, like the state of Wash- 
ington, every department quickly fills its 
vaults with records which of course must 
be preserved for possible future reference, 
and which the officer in charge is bound to 
preserve under his bond. Such an officer is 
therefore very loth to surrender them to 
anyone unless he can be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility ; and yet the congested condi- 
tion of his vault makes it really necessary 
that something be done. 

I am not now speaking of those papers of 
rare historical interest, and books of great 
value which must be preserved at any cost — 
such as most of the eastern states furnish 
us so many examples of — but of the records 
of regular business matters which are likely 
to come up unexpectedly in the transactions 
later. 

It will occur to everyone that there is great 
liability to loss by reason of the indifference 
of the responsible officers, if from no more 
criminal intent, and that the state should do 
something to reduce this danger as far as 
possible. 

The Archives Law of the state of Wash- 
ington aims to care for this accumulation, 
rather than to collect and preserve docu- 
ments of merely an historical nature. We 
have no hope of competing with friend God- 
ard, but rather of relieving the pressure in 
state offices. 

The law provides that any state officer, 
any county or municipal official, may at his 
discretion deposit with the Archives Com- 
mission, of which the secretary of state is 
chairman, and the state librarian is archiv- 
ist, any document which in his judgment may 
not be of current use. Upon a receipt for 
the same he is relieved from any responsi- 
bility for their care and the commission as- 
sumes it. The officer making the deposit re- 
tains all his rights of access and use, though 
a receipt will be required if the document 
is taken away, guaranteeing its return. Be- 
sides the relief from responsibility, the offi- 
cer's vaults are vacated for use of material 
more daily current, — a condition of course 
highly appreciated by every officer. The 
usual access of the public to these documents 
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is assured, upon proper application and prob- 
ably with the usual fee, as before deposit. 

This sounds all very simple and very well 
in its way until the practical operation of the 
system presents a tremendous accumulation 
in boxes, cartons and files, which entirely 
swamps the resources of the commission for 
space. The necessity for finding some means 
of reducing this congestion becomes ap- 
parent. 

A patented process has been found of 
filming official papers, in consecutive order, 
showing clearly the serial numbers and also 
the pages of books on a single film. These 
occupy very small space, not larger than a 
single motion picture scene. These are 
not taken on a continuous moving film, as 
in motion pictures, but are jogged up each 
time a page is photographed. The process 
however is a very rapid one, not requiring 
any delay for processing singly. If it is 
desired to examine a document thus repro- 
duced, all that is necessary would be to run 
the film through another machine until the 
page or document desired has been reached, 
and then throw the pictures on the screen, 
where it will stand until removed. This 
allows as full examination as may be desired. 

The instrument therefore consists of a 
photographing set and of a reproduction ap- 
paratus, with a screen. It is not contem- 
plated that the screen reproduction will take 
place outside of the archives room, but I 
see no particular reason why it may not 
be removed to a court room or an office. 
That is a detail not yet worked out. The 
process after being installed by the company, 
needs no very expert service, only that which 
naturally follows in frequent handling. 

The method differs from that of the usual 
photo reproduction process, in that in the 
latter case there would be no reduction of 
space, even if the original were destroyed, 
unless the pictures so taken are reduced in 
size, in which case the necessity for a highly 
magnifying glass becomes apparent. As a 
practical demonstration of this method, a 
672-page book of both hand written and 
typed matter was reduced in a few hours 
to a film the size of a spool of thread. Of 
course the process would take longer if a 
series of papers such as vouchers or war- 
rants, or documents of that nature were 



filmed, because of the necessity of their ar- 
rangement before going into the machine. 
In the case of a book it is merely the turn- 
ing of the leaves. 

It is manifest that the solution of the 
problem of space to care for these reports 
is really found only if other conditions are 
likewise met, and the questions immediately 
arise: Is the process cheap enough to be 
practicable? Is it permanent enough to per- 
mit of the destruction of originals; and is it 
rapid and simple enough to accomplish re- 
sults ? 

While as yet there has been no essential 
application of the method to the archives of 
our state, a 672-page book was successfully 
reduced to a small space. When this film is 
placed in a suitable metal container and 
dropped into paraffin, it is certainly hermeti- 
cally sealed. If it is ever desired to examine 
a page, the seal can be broken and after 
use has been made the whole can be re- 
sealed as before. Its permanence there- 
fore seems assured. The cost is only the 
very low cost of materials used and the 
salary of the manipulator. In Pierce County, 
all the records of the county auditor's office, 
for a series of years, have been thus re- 
duced at a cost far less than any possible 
transcribing rates. That the process is prac- 
ticable thus seems assured. 

To make the process cover its application 
to archives in a way to solve the prob- 
lem of reducing space depends upon the en- 
actment of a law legalizing these film repro- 
ductions as the codes of law are legalized, 
and there should follow a law authorizing 
the Archives Commission in its judgment, 
and possibly under certain restrictions, to 
destroy the originals. No doubt the commis- 
sion would receive and file in its records the 
opinion of the officer originally controlling 
the document. When these laws are en- 
acted, — and I may say by way of parenthesis 
that it is fully determined to ask such legis- 
lation at the coming session in January next, 
— there should follow another directing the 
use for all official documents of certain inks 
best adapted to the photographic process. 
One difficulty seems to be as yet unsettled 
— and that is that the presence of certain 
inks of record makes it hard to get a uni- 
form negative, as they do not photograph 
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equally well. But we have been assured 
by the firm that a proper color filter can be 
applied to such pages as show these condi- 
tions, in a way to render the process appli- 
cable to all. I expect to examine on this 
trip the matter of color filters in general. 

We are also assured that enlargements 
and copies may be made without in any way 
impairing the original films, which may be 
then resealed. If this is so, the state of 
Washington seems to have partially solved 
the problem of archives. It will occur to 
all that there is value in the process also 
in the reproduction of rare books and papers. 

A prefatory note will precede each film, in- 
dicating fully the contents and index num- 
bers, and each container will be given a file 
number, referring to the full card index sys- 
tem. Since any state, county, or municipal 
office may deposit its material at any time, 
it is evident that no system of arrangement 
can maintain the collection of a department 
intact. So it is proposed to file these con- 
tainers in the order of their being filmed, 
and to depend entirely upon proper index- 
ing to locate desired documents. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize again 
that no papers of a distinctly important and 
historical character, such as original char- 
ters, constitutions, commissions, or the like, 
will be filmed ; or if filmed at all will not 
be destroyed. All filming is to be done by 
direct order of the commission, a record of 
which order will appear in the minutes of 
transactions. It is thus hoped to keep the 
main collection within reasonable bounds, 
and to have room for really historic matter 
that ought to be preserved as it should be. 

The president then appointed the following 
persons to serve on various committees : 

Nominating Committee: M. J. Ferguson, 
California; Johnson Brigham, Iowa; D. C. 
Brown, Indiana. 

Committee on Resolutions : J. P. Dullard, 
New Jersey; A. J. Small, Iowa; Mrs. Alice 
Magee, Louisiana. 

Committee on Hospitality: G. S. Godard, 
Connecticut; Grace M. Sherwood, Rhode Is- 
land; Mrs. J. P. Weber, Illinois; Genevra 
Brock, Wyoming; E. H. Redstone, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Auditing Committee: H. R. Mcllwaine, 
Virginia; H. E. Dunnack, Maine. 



The first subject for the afternoon was pre- 
sented by the state librarian of California: 

LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION, STATE 
AND COUNTY 

By M. J. Ferguson, Librarian, California 
State Library, Sacramento 

My topic for discussion will be largely in 
the nature of a round table. 

Naturally, coming from California, I will 
be very modest and give you what we have 
been doing out there, as it seems to us the 
most practical thing we have yet hit upon. 
I think that you are more or less familiar 
with the plan which we have adopted; it is 
one of unusual simplicity, and it has been 
worked out at least to our entire satisfaction. 

The state of California has 58 counties. 
San Francisco is a city and county with co- 
terminous territory, and has a county and 
city library covering that territory from the 
establishment of that system. 

We have, therefore, remaining 57 counties 
to which service ought to be given. 

As some of you perhaps know we tried 
for several years the traveling library sys- 
tem, but in our state of magnificent dis- 
tances, we found it rather hard to administer 
from one center. 

Our coast line — and I am not boasting 
now, Mr. Chairman — is a thousand miles 
long, and we have some mountains there that 
I believe are the highest in the United States 
— the reporter need not take that, because I 
said when I came here this time I was not 
going to brag about California any more. 
I cannot help it since the judge who wel- 
comed us spoke so highly of the great things 
here in Detroit — it began to make me feel 
almost like I was home again. 

We found that the traveling library sys- 
tem, to get back to the subject, was not en- 
tirely adequate for our purposes. I have no 
doubt that if we had one now it would be in- 
finitely better than we had before, and it 
probably works out well in certain states. 

We emphasized for some time the estab- 
lishment of public libraries, but we rather 
desisted in that for two or three reasons. 
In the first place, all of the larger towns 
which could adequately support a library 
had been organized, and we found that the 
efforts that we were expending in encourag- 
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ing the establishment of libraries in smaller 
places were more or less wasted. Smaller 
towns were unable financially to support a 
library in an efficient manner, that is, there 
was not money enough to buy books, and 
they could not employ a librarian, two requi- 
sites in my opinion to the giving of library 
service. 

In 1909 we got through a county library 
law, which for certain reasons was not put 
into operation until our second law of 1911 
was adopted. That law has remained on our 
statute books, with practically no change 
whatever since that time; the only changes 
are in the increases of county librarians, 
whose salaries are fixed by the legislature in 
our state, rather than by the local county 
authorities. 

With the exception of certain counties that 
have recently adopted county charters, with 
defined terms, the board of supervisors may 
fix the salary, or change the salary of the 
county librarian. 

We have at the present time 42 counties 
in operation, or, adding San Francisco, 43. 

The counties which have not yet come in 
are those more or less sparsely settled and 
in the mountainous districts of the state. 
They, doubtless, will come in in time, and 
probably could be forced in if we took that 
position, which we of course do not. We 
simply give the information, the way it is 
worked, and send representatives to the 
county on request, but make no effort to 
force establishment of the county library 
system. 

Our county libraries do not cover the ter- 
ritory that is found in cities or library dis- 
tricts having their own library system un- 
less the district desires to become a part 
of our system, in which case it may become 
a part by action of the city council, and will 
be taxed and receive the same services as the 
remainder of the territory of the county. 

The headquarters in each county, which 
is at the county seat, has a collection of 
books for use of people of that county, with 
numerous branches throughout the county. 
In stores, post offices, in the homes of the 
citizens of the county, and in communities 
where the number of persons would justify, 
we have, of late years been building similar 
branch libraries. 



The county librarian is appointed by the 
board of supervisors, and we do not have 
what is ordinarily spoken of as a board of 
library trustees. We find our system quite 
effective. It may not, of course, work in 
every state, but with us it works out admir- 
ably, works out so well that one of the su- 
pervisors of one of ouV best counties is in 
attendance at these meetings, which I think 
is "going some" for a member of the board 
of supervisors, if you know something about 
such boards. 

The librarian, of course, is not left to be 
appointed by the supervisors without some 
direction and the person who desires to be- 
come county librarian must qualify by tak- 
ing an examination before a board of li- 
brary examiners. I think on that point, per- 
haps, more than any other we can base the 
effectiveness of our system. 

That plan would not be quite complete, of 
course, without giving some consideration to 
the schools, and under our law the schools 
which for a great many years have had 
school libraries into which they have poured 
-a very large sum of money without any ap- 
preciable results, may now become a part of 
our county system by simply paying a charge 
on the authorization of local school board 
— that is by voluntary action on their part. 

We have about three thousand of those 
school districts now in the state which have 
come in in that way. If the schools were not 
satisfied with the services received, they 
could, by action of the board of trustees, 
get out very easily. I might say, however, 
you can count on one hand the school dis- 
tricts that have not seen fit to continue the 
service after they have tried it once. 

Of course this plan spread out over our 
entire state would give us a very fine sys- 
tem, and in time will undoubtedly cover the 
counties which have not yet come in. There 
is no distinction whatever between the pub- 
lic and county library in our state; they all 
receive exactly the same services from the 
state librarian, and are all exactly on the 
same basis. At last we have come out there 
to view the thing in a very sane way, as 
one problem, the giving of library service. 
There is no feeling whatever between our 
public and our county libraries. 

In the years I have been coming to the 
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A. L. A, I might note that there has been a 
vast change in the feeling of the American 
Library Association toward this newer sys- 
tem of library service. You now fill a gen- 
eral session of the A. L. A. devoting some 
thought and some time to hearing a broad- 
casting by the president of that organization 
to assist the county libraries, and I think it 
shows a growing sanity among the librarians 
that are gathered together under the banner 
of the A. L. A. 

The state library with us has a very 
close and very active part to play with the 
other libraries of the state. In the first place, 
the state librarian is chairman of the exam- 
ining board before whom county librarians 
must qualify. The state librarian has the 
authority to call together, and does call to- 
gether the county librarians in convention, 
somewhat similar to this, and, of course, 
the county pays the expenses of the various 
county librarians to such convention. We 
send to the counties from time to time a 
representative of the state library, or the 
state librarian, who is supposed under the 
law to go himself, but does not always find 
the time. 

This library representative will go into 
counties, for example, in which the people 
have not yet seen the value of coming into 
the county library system and visits are 
made usually in county schools and 
county libraries, to the member of the local 
school board, and the matter is explained to 
them. The teachers are heartily in sympa- 
thy with the work, and we always have their 
support. 

In addition to such personal service, the 
state library with us acts as a clearing house 
for all sorts of professional questions, and 
for the consideration of many of the refer- 
ence questions which are somewhat beyond 
the local resources. 

The state library, which now has some- 
thing over 3,000 volumes does not purchase 
fiction, — I don't know why, excepting because 
it is California; and it does not circulate, 
but devotes its fund to the gathering to- 
gether of books which are all of a more 
serious nature, books which are frequently 
expensive, which are very valuable to have 
in the state, and which it is not necessary 
to have in every library of the state; we 



send these out quite frequently to the li- 
brary, but not to the individual. 

The service which we give to the people 
of the state is not to individuals except those 
who come to Sacramento, and they are al- 
ways welcome there. 

We, of course, actively support the devel- 
ppment and the growth of the local libraries ; 
the local library becomes the distributing 
point. You know how people are in this 
world. If they can get something afar off, 
they always prefer it; that is the reason they 
invest their money in Central America or in 
oil wells in Mexico or gold mines in Alaska 
instead of keeping it at home in the build- 
ing and loan associations. So, if we could 
give service to an individual throughout the 
State, you know about how it would be, he 
would think he was putting something over 
on his neighbor, but as it is he simply bor- 
rows from the local library. The plan is 
a very efficient one, and is working out 
splendidly. 

I do not know that I have anything further 
to present, Mr. President, but I shall en- 
deavor to answer any questions that anyone 
may have concerning our plan. 

Mr. Bliss: Will you tell me what ex- 
perience you have had with book wagons? 

Mr. Ferguson : Our book wagons are not 
what are ordinarily known as book wagons ; 
practically every county librarian in Cali- 
fornia has an automobile — you know, if it 
were not for California, Detroit would not 
be on the map, because we have more auto- 
mobiles out there than any other state in the 
Union — every county librarian has an auto- 
mobile, and makes frequent trips around the 
country; we find that personal contact is 
absolutely necessary. Upon each trip the 
county librarian always takes a load of books. 
We do not, perhaps, as some of the other 
states do, make a house to house distribu- 
tion, but our branches or stations are so 
scattered, so thickly scattered over the state 
or county that the individual is not very 
far removed from the books. 

Mr. Johnson Brigham : What salary do you 
pay your county librarians? 

Mr. Ferguson : Our county librarians un- 
der our law get salaries of from $125 to 
$250 a month. 

Mr. Johnson Brigham: From the state? 
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Mr. Ferguson : No, the salaries are paid 
by the counties. 

Mr. Bliss : Do you have a library in the 
county seat, in addition to what you send 
from the state library? 

Mr. Ferguson : Our sendings are always 
to the local library. 

Mr. Bliss : Is the library there ? 

Mr. Ferguson : Yes. 

Mr. Bliss : Who purchases the books ? 

Mr. Ferguson : The county librarian pur- 
chases these books. 

Mr. Bliss : Out of his own funds, or state 
funds ? 

Mr. Ferguson: Out of the county funds. 
It is a co-operative fund; we do not furnish 
any money at all for books to be retained 
as county property; all of our purchases 
are for the state library itself, and the 
county shares its part of the burden. 

Mr. Bliss : When you send books to these 
libraries, who pays the carriage, does the 
borrower pay? 

Mr. Ferguson : No, the state library pays 
the carriage both ways. That is another 
part of our contribution to the partnership. 

Mrs. Magee: Mr. Ferguson, in the case 
of a town in an unorganized county is there 
any provision whatever so that they can get 
books, say, in a town where there is no or- 
ganization ? 

Mr. Ferguson : In those cases, we send 
the book to the individual if there is no 
other way out of it. When we do that, how- 
ever, we more or less penalize him, and 
arouse his interest in the establishment of 
some sort of library by requiring him to 
pay the transportation charge. It doesn't 
amount to very much, but it is an incentive 
in some cases. 

Mr. Bliss : Are you sending many books 
to individuals? 

Mr. Ferguson: The books sent to indi- 
viduals are in the counties which are more 
sparsely settled, and, of course, there would 
not be the large number that we send out 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Bliss : Well, as a matter of fact you 
do send them? 

Mr. Ferguson: Yes, we send a good 
many books to individuals. Where there is 
a library we send in care of the public li- 
brary, and if there is no library, in the 



sparsely settled counties, send direct to the 
individuals. It would be a very great hard- 
ship, indeed, if they were entirely cut off 
from some library resources. 

Mr. Godard : You send books into coun- 
ties or cities that have libraries? 

Mr. Ferguson: Oh, yes; our service is 
supplemental, however. 

Mr. Bliss: You send them direct to the 
applicant, or do you send them to the li- 
brary? 

Mr. Ferguson : To the library. If we re- 
ceive a letter from an individual in a county 
or city that is organized, we return that let- 
ter, and also notify the county library, or 
city library, so the individual can get in touch 
with his distributing point. 

Mr. Johnson Brigham : Do you buy the 
books? 

Mr. Ferguson : No, we do not. If a book 
is in such general demand that several copies 
could be used, we take it as evidence that 
the larger counties and city libraries will 
buy it. 

Mr. Godard : What is your maximum tax 
in California? 

Mr. Ferguson: Our maximum tax is one 
mill on the dollar. 

Mr. Bliss: What does that amount to 
per capita under ordinary circumstances? 

Mr. Ferguson: In 1920-1921 it was al- 
most a million dollars. 

Mr. Bliss: That is entirely county li- 
braries ? 

Mr. Ferguson : That was for the 42 coun- 
ties. 

Mr. Bliss: How many people? 

Mr. Ferguson : We have about three mil- 
lion inhabitants in California, but, of course, 
that does not include the books for the state 
library. 

Mr. Bliss: That would include the 42 
counties that are now organized? 

Mr. Ferguson: That includes the 42 
counties — 42 counties are organized. 

A Voice: You pay a million dollars for 
two million people? 

Mr. Ferguson: No, I would not say that 
we have that large a number of inhabitants, 
because Los Angeles, you know, is very much 
of a city and has some eight or nine hun- 
dred thousand persons now, and San Fran- 
cisco has another half a million. 
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Mr. Johnson Brigham : I have asked two 
or three questions, but I want to ask how 
many of those 40 large counties reach the 
maximum, and what is the average? 

Mr. Ferguson: Only one county in the 
state has reached the maximum, and that 
under peculiar provisions of our law has 
exhausted it. 

Mr. Bliss : I understood, Mr. Ferguson, 
one of your counties out there, which is 
about half the size of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, was taxing towns to the extent of 
$10,000 for county library services. 

Mr. Ferguson : Do you recall the county ? 

Mr. Bliss : I do not. It is one of the 
southern counties, that is somewhere down 
south of San Francisco, I have forgotten 
now, and I might be wrong; it is just simply 
an understanding; I intended to go into it 
a little more fully, but I wondered if you 
considered that a good spirit for county 
libraries ? 

Mr. Ferguson : That would depend on the 
population, entirely, Mr. Bliss; I would con- 
sider it justifiable for certain counties which 
had a very large area, but not a very large 
population; the highest tax paid in the state, 
of course, is for the county of Los Angeles, 
and that covers the territory outside of the 
city of Los Angeles, and you know the 
city of Los Angeles is the largest city in 
the world in area, and there are a great 
many places having from ten to fifty thou- 
sand population down there that are not in- 
cluded in the county library service. I do 
not have the figures here for the year 1921- 
1922, but the figures for 1920-1921 are, for 
Los Angeles, $174,800; that is for the county 
outside of the municipalities. 

Mr. Bliss : That is for the county rural 
work. 

Mr. Ferguson: For the rural work, yes; 
others of our counties run down to, oh, seven 
or eight thousand dollars, but these are coun- 
ties in which the population is very low. 

The President: I would like to ask, Mr. 
Ferguson, if it is true that most of the cities 
choose to go into the county system instead 
of remaining outside? 

Mr. Ferguson: A large number of the 
smaller cities or towns are coming into 
the system; the larger cities, of course, do 
not come into the system, and as a matter of 



fact are not wanted; the only thing we want 
to do out there is to help the organizations 
large enough to bring in a sufficient fund to 
get the library service, and it would be bet- 
ter perhaps for the city which is large 
enough to run its own system to remain out, 
so the larger cities — Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, San Francisco, Bakersfield, cities like 
that — are not part of the system. In one 
county, one of our very prosperous counties, 
that of Fresno, the entire system is one sys- 
tem. Fresno is a city of about 75,000. Several 
years ago, the city authorities were fight- 
ing to discontinue their city library, and we 
have the county of Fresno now one county 
system, which is working out splendidly 
there, and I think is really an ideal for which 
we ought to work. 

The President: How is the board of ex- 
aminers for library certificates created? 

Mr. Ferguson : That was created by the 
county library act of 1911 ; the board con- 
sists of the state librarian, as chairman, and 
the librarians of the public libraries of Los 
Angeles and of San Francisco. 

The President : Are there annual examin- 
ations ? 

Mr. Ferguson : Of late years, we have 
been giving the examinations about every 
six months. 

Mr. Bliss : The persons who pass the ex- 
amination go into the public library service? 

Mr. Ferguson: Some do, and the public 
libraries are very happy to get hold of per- 
sons who can demonstrate their ability to 
pass these examinations. The examinations 
I might say, Mr. President, are more or 
less rigid, and we from time to time have 
surprises in the persons who fail to pass 
them. Of course, it makes the board very 
sad when somebody comes up and ought to 
pass and does not. 

Mr. Bliss : May I ask just one more ques- 
tion: Out in California, do I understand 
the county supervisors, or whatever they 
call them, elect the librarians? 

Mr. Ferguson : Yes. 

Mr. Bliss : Without a board of library 
trustees ? 

Mr. Ferguson : Yes. 

Mr. Bliss : Do you find that that is work- 
ing out really satisfactorily? 
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Mr. Ferguson : I would not change it, Mr. 
Bliss. 

Mr. Bliss: You would not? 

Mr. Ferguson : It is so effective I would 
not change it. The reason is that the 
general supervision of libraries is placed in 
the hands of men who have the management 
of the affairs of the county, and we find that 
they do things in a larger way than the 
ordinary library board is permitted to do 
them, and they furthermore have the author- 
ity .to give us an income which will be sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. Bliss : Then the librarian is practi- 
cally supreme in the county library ; she does 
not have to refer to the board of trustees? 

Mr. Ferguson: Oh, yes, she does. The 
board of supervisors has control of the 
library, but we do not have intervention by 
a board ordinarily appointed for that particu- 
lar purpose. 

Mr. Bliss: You find that at a meeting 
called to consider county purposes they will 
take the time to consider the library ques- 
tions ? 

Mr. Ferguson : Yes, they do. Some of 
the county libraries think that they take too 
much time. 

The President : I think we had better call 
the roll. 

Herbert O. Brigham, secretary, called the 
roll by states alphabetically. All the states 
were represented, with the exception of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and 
West Virginia. The largest attendance pres- 
ent was from Michigan and Illinois. In 
addition to the states enumerated, the gov- 
ernors of the states of Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kentucky and Nevada appointed dele- 
gates who were not able to be present. 

The President : So far as I know this is 
the best representative collection of state 
librarians in the history of the Association. 
There were 27 states represented in 1899, 
and as far as the minutes show, as printed 
in the library journals there has not been 
a meeting as large as this since, so I am 
very highly gratified with the work of the 
secretary in getting so many out. 

The President: The next topic announced 
is 



STATE LIBRARY SERVICE TO RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

By Clarence B. Lester, Secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, Madison 

I remember that the first speaker we lis- 
tened to at this general conference brought 
up the subject of general education; Dr. Bur- 
ton emphasized that the first evening, and 
this theme has been running through many 
of the other meetings I have attended; it is 
a theme that has run through our library con- 
ferences of other days, and I have a quota- 
tion that I want to add to this expression : 
"Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opin- 
ion should be enlightened." 

This precept, so modern in its application 
to the present day appreciation of the funda- 
mental necessity of general public education, 
was delivered more than 125 years ago, by 
George Washington in his farewell address 
to the people of the United States. I do 
not know that anybody in 125 years has 
found any other short phrase which better 
expresses what the library is endeavoring to 
do for the general population. If the struc- 
tures of government are formed by public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. Again, it is true that 
public opinion is not an expression alone of 
the people in crowded cities in a country 
which, even after the figures of the 1920 
census are available, will still be more than 
half rural in the make-up of its population. 

What I am leading up to, then, is that the 
state has seen in such statements as this 
from Washington, that it still has a duty in 
enlightenment of public opinion, and that 
public opinion means the opinion of you and 
of me and of everybody in the state, in the 
cities and outside. Mr. Ferguson's talk and 
mine come together on this program, I sup- 
pose, because we simply present two phases 
of a generalized service. His state has gone 
wonderfully far in establishing county li- 
braries ; most of the rest of us have not 
been able to go so far. 

Mr. Hitt, in asking me to talk here wanted 
me to tell something about the way in 
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which extension work is done in my own 
state, Wisconsin; and after the extremely 
modest way in which Mr. Ferguson spoke 
of California, I am not going to hesitate 
very much in speaking of Wisconsin. In 
our state we have counties with small popu- 
lation; we have counties, of course, with 
many small libraries already established; 
the early work of the Library Commission 
in Wisconsin established in 1895 was so 
largely in the establishment of public li- 
braries that it is now true that no place 
with more than 2,000 population is without 
a public library, and there are many places 
smaller with public libraries of some sort. 
It seems to me that this is a situation which 
appeals to many of you who are familiar 
with places where the development of the 
county library is not going to be very rapid. 
We have some counties, La Crosse is the 
best illustration, where the movement is 
going to advance. La Crosse county has 
one city, the city of La Crosse, of 30,000, 
no other place of over 1,500 — no other public 
library, and I anticipate that under the con- 
tract system, which will be largely used with 
us, La Crosse will very soon have a county 
library system. 

Our traveling library department has 
sent out, during the present fiscal year 
ending June 30, up to one week before I left, 
something over 130,000 volumes ; out of that 
130,000 volumes, about 100,000 have gone in 
collections. We have to have some fixed 
collections as a basis. We add to that, special 
collections, prepared on the request of clients, 
both in English and foreign languages and 
special collections made on various subjects, 
and make the service just as flexible as pos- 
sible. All kinds of collections are sent to 
communities. Of these collections probably 
half go to either public libraries or public 
school centers and half go to other rural 
centers through the community. Thirty-five 
thousand of the 130,000 were sent out this 
year by the parcel post system. When a 
question or request comes from an indi- 
vidual in a municipality with a local public 
library, he gets an answer, but he does not 
get a book direct; the book is sent to the 
public library for the reason given by Mr. 
Ferguson, to aid that local institution. 



There were about 6,000 requests from 1,400 
communities. 

So much for the method of book distribu- 
tion. 

Another phase of the question which we 
find not only desirable, but necessary to em- 
phasize, is getting information to the people 
in general that this service is available. 

I do not like to use the word "publicity" 
any more, because in so many of our meet- 
ings we come to use the word "publicity" 
for all forms of print which reach the gen- 
eral public, mainly newspapers. I mean 
something different from that, something 
more than that. Do not think for a moment 
that that must not be done, but something 
more than that must be done to make the 
communities conscious of the fact that this 
service is available. 

A notice in a weekly paper, read in a 
sparsely settled community which has noth- 
ing to read, does not amount to anything. I 
believe one of the strongest influences is 
actual attendance at all kinds of gatherings 
of people interested in any phase of social 
work; all kinds of gatherings where people 
may be reached who will then go away and 
carry back the information that this service 
is available. Miss Long, the chief of our 
traveling department, has attended in the 
past two years, every one of the meetings 
of the Federation of Women's Clubs. 

In our state, during the last year, we have 
had five district conferences on social work. 
The old Charities and Corrections Conference 
in our state has come to be called the 
Conference of Social Work, and it holds 
district conferences reaching eight or 
nine counties, and someone from our 
staff has attended every one of these meet- 
ings. Meeting with people it seems to me 
is the best kind of publicity. 

Work through organizations is another 
publicity method. Here is a folder I have 
brought as illustrating one of the pieces of 
work. It is a folder issued by our Ameri- 
can Institute of Bankers, which, I suppose, 
many of you know is the organization of the 
younger bankers. There are in Wisconsin 
600 towns with banks, and at least a couple 
of hundred of the bankers cannot reach 
public libraries. 

The assistant secretary of that associa- 
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tion asked me to co-operate in a book 
service to these younger men, and from that 
we developed something that we brought to 
the attention of the bankers in the state. He 
got out a little folder announcing the serv- 
ice by the Wisconsin branch of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, in co-operation 
with the Library Commission ; a little state- 
ment of where books may be obtained, a 
list of the books, and a form for request. 

Recently in the Publishers' Weekly Mr. 
Wheeler had an article on the use of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education courses. 

I have here another pamphlet gotten out 
this year. We use the title, "Do you want 
a book?" There are two lists printed to- 
gether, one list of general class books, and 
another longer list of fiction. 

The lists of class books are scattered 
throughout the pamphlet so that as one 
scans the list of fiction, his eye must fall 
from time to time on the non-fiction lists. 

Now, it is perfectly obvious that the state 
system, such as I have described, cannot 
reach the people in the way they ought to 
be reached. Here is the situation in our 
state— a population of 2,600,000 by the last 
census and about half of them in places 
possessing local libraries, and the other half 
outside of this library area. Hence, we all 
believe in the future development of county 
libraries as the solution of this problem. But 
in the meantime we have the traveling library 
service to communities, and also the 
service by parcel post to the individual and 
a partial payment of the postage by the 
state. The out-going postage is paid by the 
state and the return postage by the inquirer. 

The availability of book service should 
be as much a matter of daily familiarity as 
the supply of food or drink or clothing or 
of toothpaste. Wisconsin's library service is 
brought before the widely scattered popula- 
tion of rural communities at every op- 
portunity. Exhibits and addresses are pre- 
sented at many kinds of gatherings where 
those in attendance may aid in spreading 
this knowledge. The state fair, district 
meetings of women's clubs, social work con- 
ferences, meetings of rural pastors, com- 
munity institutes, field workers from other 
state departments, are typical of the group 
meetings reached. Many organized groups 



of people are reached by a specific presenta- 
tion of material available in the specific 
field; such are bankers', journalists', farmers' 
organizations. In other words, we use every 
possible method to bring to the conscious- 
ness of the people of the state that the 
service is available for their use. 

The President : Mr. Lester will be glad to 
answer questions. 

Mrs. Newell: Do you pay on the travel- 
ing library one way? 

Mr. Lester: No. 

Mrs. Newell : May I ask if you pay any- 
thing at all on traveling libraries? 

Mr. Lester : No. The form we have in- 
cludes pay for transportation. One thing I 
would like to bring up is the question of in- 
surance on traveling library collections. I 
have been working for two years on that 
problem in order to try to get some adjust- 
ment with our state insurance fund. It in- 
volves a number of rather different questions 
from any considered by the ordinary insur- 
ance adjuster. No one actually has had to 
handle service covering such general collec- 
tions as these. About half of the valuation 
should be charged at a home rate, that is, 
during the year perhaps half of the books 
are "at home," and you have to take into ac- 
count the fact that while your books are on 
the way, and charged at a high rate of in- 
surance, they are nevertheless scattered, in 
our case into nearly 1400 different communi- 
ties, and, of course, it is perfectly obvious 
that no very big destruction could take place 
in 1400 different places. 

Mr. Johnson Brigham: We ought not to 
dabble with insurance; let the state take care 
of it. 

Mr. Lester: Here is my problem. The 
state does insure through the insurance fund, 
but during each year my appropriation is 
charged, and if it is based on this rate of 
books in the field, it means this past year 
something over a $500 insurance premium. 

The President: The question has arisen, 
"What ought our future to be?" And, last 
year a committee was appointed by Mr. Red- 
stone to make a survey of this matter. Mr. 
Brown has taken for his subject the findings 
of this committee. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR ASSOCIATION 

By Demarchus C. Brown, Librarian, In- 
diana State Library, Indianapolis 

To assume the role of a prophet would 
be very unwise. There are men who write 
on "The Next War," "The Future Greatness 
of Our Country," etc. These may be well 
and fascinatingly written but their value 
seems to me questionable. I find it very 
difficult to decide about the facts of the past. 
In truth, we all dispute about historical in- 
cidents in politics, war, education, art. That 
is one of the joys of studying about them. 
We don't know, hence can argue with great 
or little skill. The present is even more 
mysterious. Nobody agrees with any one 
else. Why should he? The great mission- 
ary to China, Dr. Martin, wrote home when 
asked about the bottom facts in regard to 
China (this to some one who wanted the 
gist of thousands of years of history, re- 
ligion, art, in one letter). "There is no bot- 
tom and there are no facts." And the 
future of this or any other association — what 
shall it be? Who can forecast it? Who is 
the rara avis to prophesy on this subject? 
Youi recall Repington's account of Per- 
shing's officer who was reading "The His- 
tory of the Future." On inquiry it turned out 
to be "The History of the Middle Ages." 

The writer has no desire to be classed as 
a prophet. The prophet has too little honor 
in his own association as well as his own 
country. What interests me is this : Make 
our association a growing, helpful, active 
affair, intelligently managed and conducted, 
building for the present and the future, and 
then rest in peace without worry. 

The association is now 25 years old. Shall 
it continue as heretofore, or merge in some 
form or other with other organizations? I 
recall that the attendance at the various 
meetings was sometimes small, sometimes 
large. The writer read his first paper at 
the Asheville meeting in 1907 before six or 
eight people. However, there were more than 
that at some of the sessions. We have kept 
up the conferences from year to year with 
more or less profit. Shall we continue, merge 
or disband? It has been set as my task to 
answer. May I take a view of the field as 
a starter? 



Many of the state libraries are under 
partisan control. The librarian is changed 
after each election or at least frequently. 
He or she may or may not be an educator 
or librarian. He knows that the term will 
be short, that there will be no continuity of 
tenure or policy — both of which are neces- 
sary to growth and good service. There is 
not much incentive to the best work either 
for the head or his assistants. He can't 
afford to attend meetings or visit other li- 
braries to see how the best results are ob- 
tained. He does not care to join an asso- 
ciation requiring fees and writing of papers 
and reports. All this is of vast indifference 
to him. The association receives no encour- 
agement from such a state library. The 
curse of reward for party work is on such 
an institution and nothing can be expected. 
I wish I could inform you of the number 
of state libraries so afflicted. It might be 
that a "drive" could be started to bring about 
a cure. The sad thing is that there are many 
of these. How, if at all, can their co-oper- 
ation be secured? Not until we rid our- 
selves of that curse of our governmental 
system that official position is a reward to 
someone paid for from others' funds, namely 
the public's. You recognize the immensity 
of securing that riddance. 

Another serious and confusing element 
that disturbs us is the fact that the term 
"state library" does not describe the same 
institution in the different states. The state 
library in Wisconsin is not the same as the 
state library in Indiana, in which latter com- 
monwealth the Indiana Law Library under 
the control of the Supreme Court is fre- 
quently referred to as the state library even 
by its most frequent users, the lawyers. In 
Illinois the state historical library is a dif- 
ferent institution and under different con- 
trol from the state library. But both are in 
a very true sense state libraries. The same 
difference exists in Minnesota and in Ala- 
bama. New York has perhaps an ideal con- 
dition, as all these features are combined 
in one controlling head. Connecticut may 
be classified in the same way, and so far 
as I know, Michigan. California has a 
sweeping supervision over the whole state. 
Missouri has a state historical society and 
a state library which, as in Minnesota, is a 
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law and documents library. The Indiana 
institution is a general library (including 
documents — state and federal) apart from 
the law library, with an archives depart- 
ment. But in the state is an historical so- 
ciety receiving a small amount of public 
funds for publication purposes only but with- 
out any provision for housing books. Its 
exchanges are kept by the State Library. 
In Iowa the Historical Library, State Li- 
brary and Commission are distinct, as also 
in Nebraska. In Oregon we have still an- 
other condition. In Ohio a state of chaos 
seems to have been cleared up, but there 
are two or three libraries that may be called 
state libraries. 

These few are given merely to show that 
the term state library may mean one thing 
in New York and another in Illinois or In- 
diana. If we limit this association to the 
narrow sense of the term we must expect a 
small clientele — if to the broad use, there 
should be a large following, but in a way 
limited to general reference books, history, 
newspapers, documents. Curiously enough 
the term "public library" is frequently and 
wrongly limited in the public eye to popu- 
lar books, fiction especially, and is used by 
children. In my own judgment this view is 
wrong. 

But now what are we to do with our as- 
sociation? Some say "Join the Association 
of Law Libraries," some "Become a section 
of the A. L. A. and lose our identity." 
Maybe this identity is already lost, so small 
has it been at times. Personally, I have not 
the slightest fear or compunction about los- 
ing identity if we thereby gain positive re- 
sults. I have no partisan affiliations that 
bind me with hooks of steel — unless results 
are obtained. The partisan mind, as I see it, 
as such, per se, is a small mind. I beg to 
submit the results of a questionnaire cover- 
ing five points as follows : 

1. Remaining a separate organization. 

2. Merging state and law under a com- 
prehensive title. 

3. Merging state, law and special associa- 
tions into a strong organization. 

4. Becoming a section of the A. L. A. 

5. Forming an official organization known 
as the National Library Federation. 

The answers to these questions are about 



as varied as the libraries themselves. Some 
are not ready to decide, desiring further 
discussion. The ballot, however, is about 
as follows : for No. 1, seven votes ; for No. 
2, eleven votes ; for No. 3, seven votes ; for 
No. 4, six votes ; for No. 5, six votes. As 
you see, no point has a majority. 

Permit me to use Indiana as an illustra- 
tion of the difficulties in the way. There 
the State Library, the Indiana Law Library, 
the Public Library Commission, the Indiana 
Historical Society, the Legislative Bureau 
and the Historical Commission — all of these 
are in a greater or less degree either libra- 
ries, or doing work more or less connected 
with libraries. Their duties, too, are state 
wide, distinctly not local. Are they, there- 
fore, not proper associations to be connected 
with a National Association of State Li- 
braries? Surely a state historical library 
is a "state library" though not so named. 
The funds for all these bodies are state and 
not local. Is it advisable, is it possible, that 
they shall all be in our national association? 
You may be able and ready to answer. I 
am not. 

As I see it now, I believe it better to 
remain as we are, provided an effort be 
made to secure a larger interest and mem- 
bership of those closely connected with state 
libraries in the narrow sense, and an affi- 
liated membership (so to speak) from these 
allied bodies named above. Whether this 
can be done I do not know. I think it 
ought to be attempted. If membership is not 
accepted then joint sessions can be held of, 
for example, the general state library and 
the Historical Society library. 

To reinvigorate the institution, to secure 
more members, to bring about their attend- 
ance at the meetings for their own sake 
as well as the association's, to reinspire 
everybody (and I believe in this kind of 
inspiration verbal or otherwise) will be a 
hard task. But I have hopes that it can be 
done. Cannot all the libraries whose activi- 
ties are state-wide be invited to join? Are 
they not properly eligible to membership? 
Further, cannot our secretary do as the pres- 
ent one has done, urge state librarians all 
over the Union to attend with the. authority 
of their executive powers, governor or 
others? If they get in the habit of coming, 
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the association can be kept up. Is this worth 
while? Personally I believe it is. Is con- 
tact with others, especially if they disagree 
with you or present a new phase of your 
wom out ideas or methods, is that not the 
very essence of growth and development? 
I believe in trying it. 

Becoming a section of the A. L. A. may 
not solve the problem. I have no objection 
to that proposition myself. What I want is 
to attend a conference where all problems 
connected with the control and improvement 
of libraries are discussed. I am not a stickler 
for names — names may be appropriate and 
beautiful whether of persons or institutions, 
but after all, they are appendages and not 
the heart and purpose and core. 

As I see it, the library is an educational 
institution bigger than the school because 
it touches all from school children to old 
people. The library is therefore greater 
than any name. Institutions and associa- 
tions, like men, are sometimes outgrown, 
worn out, lose their dynamic power and 
die, as they should under the conditions. 
Death is not a calamity. It may be a bless- 
ing. I do not believe this is the case with 
this association. It may need recharging, 
revitalizing. If so let us get all the cylinders 
to working. There is a large field of work 
for us. Why not cultivate it? Perhaps the 
old plow horses can do this; if not, let us 
get some new ones, or some tractors, and 
carry on. 

However, I am like Sir Roger de Coverly 
when serving as a judge in a debate and 
rendering his famous and great decision: 
"Gentlemen, a great deal has been said on 
both sides." 

Mr. Lester : Before adjourning the meet- 
ing, is there an opportunity for a business 
matter which I wish to bring up? I was 
asked to be chairman of the Round Table, 
on Legislative Reference Work. We held one 
meeting this morning, and Mr. Brigham has 
announced another one for Friday morning. 
At the meeting this morning one of the main 
subjects of discussion was the possible spe- 
cializing in research work by legislative ref- 
erence bureaus, and since the meeting was 
held under the auspices of this organization, 
this round table passed a resolution, which 
I am now bringing to you, asking the Na- 



tional Association of State Libraries to take 
the initiative in trying to arrange for a joint 
committee of the National Association and 
the Special Libraries Association, to con- 
sider the whole subject of specializing in re- 
search work, which Mr. Root mentioned in 
his general address on Monday evening. I 
present that as a suggestion from the round 
table. 

The President: Do you ask the appoint- 
ment of a committee? 

Mr. Lester : I ask that this Association 
take the initiative in asking for a joint com- 
mittee of the two Associations, to consider 
that subject. I presume action by us here 
is proper. I will make a motion. 

The President : State your motion. 

Mr. Lester : I move that the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries ask the co-opera- 
tion of the Special Libraries Association in 
forming a committee to consider the subject 
of specializing in research work in legislative 
reference bureaus. 

The President: Have you heard the mo- 
tion? 

Mr. Redstone : I will second the motion. 

The President: Motion is made and sec- 
onded, as you have heard. Those in favor 
of the motion say aye. 

(There were a number of ayes.) 

The President : Contrary, no. 

(There were no noes.) 

The President : Carried. Would it not be 
wise, Mr. Lester, for us to appoint a commit- 
tee? 

Mr. Lester: Unless there is another op- 
portunity, I assume the secretary will trans- 
mit this to the other association. 

Secy. Brigham : It is the intention of the 
secretary to appear before the business ses- 
sion of the Special Libraries Association and 
present this communication from this asso- 
ciation, and, I will ask that action be taken 
on this particular suggestion. 

Mr. Lester : Will there be any meeting of 
this organization after that time? 

The President : We have a meeting of this 
association on Friday morning for certain 
matters of business and for general discus- 
sion. 

(Here followed discussion as to what was 
to be done with the association.) 

Mr. Dunehoo: I move, sir, that we form 
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a new association, to be called the State 
Law Library Association. 

The President: I think we ought to re- 
ceive the report of that Committee before 
we start to do anything. 

(There was further discussion upon this 
subject.) 

Johnson Brigham : I move that the Com- 
mittee on closer affiliation between the two 
associations have further time to report until 
next year. 

Mr. Bliss: I second the motion. 

The President: You have heard the mo- 
tion. The question is of granting the Com- 
mittee further time until next year. 

The President : All those in favor say aye. 

(There were a number of ayes.) 

The President: Any noes? 

(There were no noes.) 

The President: The Committee is granted 
further time for one year. 

Second Session 
Round Table on Indexing Legislation 

(Wednesday evening, June 28) 

(Joint meeting with the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries.) 

The meeting was called to order by John 
M. Hitt, President, who introduced Ger- 
trude E. Woodard as chairman of the 
Round Table on Indexing Legislation. 

Miss Woodard: The Round Table on In- 
dexing Legislation was suggested for this 
reason: Almost daily the need for a subject 
index to statute law of all the states forces 
itself upon the attention of the lawyer, the 
legislator and the business man. I am simply 
the chairman in charge of the papers to be 
read. The papers to be presented will bring 
before you what has been accomplished in 
the way of indexing statute law and the dis- 
cussion to follow I hope will bring out the 
possibilities of a continuance of such index. 

About 1890 Frederic Jessup Stimson pub- 
lished two volumes of American statute law. 
I remember Mr. Stimson said in addressing 
us some years ago that he probably had the 
distinction of being the one man who had 
ever read all the statute law of all the states 
of the United States down to 1890. After 
that, he classified it, and that was the 
beginning of an index to legislation. There 



was information in his volume that a supple- 
ment would appear soon after, but that prom- 
ised supplement never materialized. 

The chairman presented as the first ad- 
dress 

INDEXING AND CLASSIFYING LEG- 
ISLATION IN THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA LEGISLATIVE REFER- 
ENCE BUREAU 

By John H. Fertig, Assistant Director, 
Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau 

As a basis for its filing system, and to 
make accessible for ready reference the laws 
of the commonwealth and pending legisla- 
tion, the Pennsylvania Legislative Reference 
Bureau has adopted a classification system 
founded upon an analysis of the statutory 
law. 

The classification system is divided into 
main subjects, such as constitution, state gov- 
ernment, civil and criminal law, finance and 
property, police powers, local government, 
commerce and industry, public service, insur- 
ance, banking, etc. Each of these subjects is 
in turn minutely sub-divided into various 
divisions and subdivisions. The entire sys- 
tem is one selected and arranged to fit Penn- 
sylvania conditions and is not founded upon 
any of the well known library classifications. 

To each subject in the classification is 
assigned a number and at present these num- 
bers run to 6,000. There are, however, a 
number of blanks to permit expansion for 
new subjects and where numbers have been 
used additional inserts are made by means 
of a decimal system. 

A file of all bills introduced at the vari- 
ous sessions of the Legislature, since the 
creation of the Bureau in 1909 has been kept. 
Generally one class number will suffice for 
the bills, although some may require sev- 
eral added entries. Through this file we are 
able readily to lay our hands upon proposed 
legislation which has failed of passage. At 
each session of the Legislature the Bureau 
receives hundreds of requests for the prep- 
aration of bills introduced at former ses- 
sions. By this means of indexing our labors 
are reduced to the preparation of typed 
copies. 

The general statutory legislation has been 
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indexed in what we are pleased to call a 
classification and compilation table. This 
index is on cards. 

The classification table simply furnishes a 
chronological record of all general legislation 
and the subject under which it is properly 
classified. On each classification card are 
also shown the other subjects with which the 
statute deals. The classification card forms 
the basis of the compilation table. This table 
is used as a check on the digests of statutory 
law and enables the Bureau to make an ac- 
curate and exhaustive search of legislation 
upon any subject. 

In this table, the cards are filed first, nu- 
merically by classification number, secondly, 
chronologically by said number. Each stat- 
ute is minutely cross-indexed. On the 
original card is noted the year, date and 
page of the statute. This is placed in the 
left top corner of the card. At the top of 
the first card appears the subject of the 
statute, with the fundamental classification 
number. Below this is placed on each card 
the various subjects with which the statute 
deals, each subject carrying its fundamental 
classification number. The number of cards 
made for each statute equals the number of 
entries on the first card, and as the cards 
are typed these entries are reversed, so that 
in turn each entry with its number appears 
at the top. The cards are always filed ac- 
cording to the top number. 

In consulting this index under the subject 
of titles, we have a reference to this statute, 
and the same is true if consulted on the sub- 
ject of escheats, or aliens. The value of 
repeating all cross-indexing on each card lies 
in the fact that in most cases a glance at 
the card and its various subjects gives the 
person using the table an accurate idea of 
the contents of the statute without the neces- 
sity of consulting the statute itself. The il- 
lustrations before given show plainly that 
the statute in question has to do with the 
escheat of titles held by aliens. 

The chairman presented Mr. Godard for 
a report on National Legislative Service and 
Indexing, Skeleton Index to Legislation, and 
Bibliography of Statute Law. 

Mr. Godard: I have not any report. I 
supposed it was to have been taken up with 



Miss Woodard. My suggestion was simply 
this, it was made in one of my reports sev- 
eral years ago, that for the benefit of those 
who had occasion to use the codes or statutes 
of the several states, it would be an excel- 
lent thing, if there could be a skeleton index 
which should be embodied in the indexes of 
all those several codes, and it has been 
adopted in some of the states in part. Just 
how it would be done, I don't know, but 
that it is feasible, possible and desirable is 
shown by the fact that my suggestion in this 
report was taken up in the Journal of Com- 
parative Legislation, published in London, 
taken up I believe by the clerk of the court, 
and they hope that the thing may be devel- 
oped. 

So far I have not prepared any definite 
plan, but you can get a bird's-eye view 
and see the vision as I see it, and let it be 
worked out. I think with the work of Miss 
Woodard and the Digest System, in a few 
more years we will have what I am trying to 
see. I see Mrs. Klingelsmith is here. She 
knows about statutes and laws, and I would 
like to. ask her what she thinks as to the 
feasibility of it and the practicability of it. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith : I don't know any- 
thing about that at all. I would not venture 
to speak on it. It sounds good, and it seems 
to me it should be done, but I am no author- 
ity on it. 

Mr. Godard : I did not ask you as an au- 
thority. I asked you what you thought as 
to the feasibility of it, being the law librarian 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith: I think such an in- 
dex would be very valuable, without ques- 
tion. 

The Chairman : Is there anything else 
on the matter of indexing? 

Mr. Godard : I wish you would ask if 
anybody has any thought on it, either as to 
its ridiculousness or its possibilities. 

The Chairman: Mr. Godard wants 
opinions on the skeleton index, whether it is 
a valuable feature or not. Has any one had 
experience with it, has any one tried it out? 
He has an idea it is a very good thing, but it 
never has been put into practice. 

Mr. Godard: It is a system that would 
be developed out of your legal terminology. 
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It is the "see also" in your card catalog, only 
leaving out the "also," so we would get 
from our own legal terminology to where 
that subject is treated under the code of the 
state whose law we wish to know. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith : I think I might add 
to that, that the indexing of statutes is differ- 
ent and varies very greatly with every vol- 
ume. First you look up one word, and if 
you don't find it there, you think of another, 
and if you don't find it under that, you 
think of another one, and then if ypu don't 
find it there, you just gaze around and take 
your subject and run it down. That is all 
you can do. I think Mr. Godard's suggestion 
is admirable. I think it would be very help- 
ful to my library. 

The Chairman: How would it do, Mr. 
Godard, to find some one who would give 
the thing a trial? 

Mr. Godard: The whole point I think is 
this; most states publish their own revisions 
or authorize somebody else to publish them, 
and it is not always the same person who 
makes the index to the revision of any one 
state. Each revision usually has its own 
indexing, and the index to one revision in no 
way seems, in some cases, to relate even as 
a second cousin to the index of the revision 
before it. Now, if you could have, as I say, 
that skeleton which all men have in common, 
running through that index which is made 
by Tom, Dick and Harry, I think we would 
be a step ahead. If all the revisions could 
be published, we will say as the American 
Digest System is, where there would be one 
standard index framed, we would not have 
the trouble that we now have. 

The Chairman: I wonder if we could 
begin at the beginning now. Our speakers 
are here. Mr. Godard, I believe you are first 
on that survey of state libraries. 

Mr. Godard: May I make one suggestion. 
In this survey of state libraries, I have 
thirty-nine replies from forty-eight possible 
replies. We have had that all tabulated since 
I have been here, and it will take, I should 
say, half an hour, and my suggestion would 
be that you have the other papers and then 
this paper, which is not connected with the 
program as a regular paper anyhow, and 
will bring out some questions. If it meets 



with your approval and the approval of the 
others, I am willing to wait until the end. 

The Chairman : I have the pleasure of 
introducing Mr. John R. Rood of Detroit, 
who will speak on the problems of a law 
book writer. 

Mr. Rood's address and subsequent discus- 
sion will be printed in the Law Library Jour- 
nal. 

The chairman then introduced Olive C. 
Lathrop, who delivered an address on the 

HISTORY OF MICHIGAN LAW LIBRARIES. Miss 

Lathrop's paper will be printed in the Law 
Library Journal. 

The Chairman : I have a resolution here 
which has been presented for your consider- 
ation which I will read: 

Resolved, That the American Association 
of Law Libraries and the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, in joint session as- 
sembled, appoint a committee to devise means 
whereby the attention of publishers of law 
books will be called to the grievousness in 
not printing page numbers on each and every 
page of law books, and to induce said law 
book publishers to correct in the future such 
omissions, as well as to use Arabic volume 
numbers on the title pages of law books. 

You have heard the resolution read. What 
shall we do with it? 

It was moved and seconded that the reso- 
lution be adopted. 

Mr. Hicks: I don't understand what this 
is about. Don't they print the page numbers 
on all the pages? 

Mr. Mettee: No. Don't you know that 
periodicals do not print the page number 
on the page beginning an article? Take the 
Maryland reports, for instance, — the reporter 
thinks it is stylish to omit the page number 
at the case. In 138 Maryland, you find three 
cases; one on one side of the page; and on 
the next page, all of the next case; and on 
the next page all of that case; and in citing 
that case to the court you would have to turn 
over three pages in order to get the page 
number. The periodicals are just full of it. 

Mr. Hicks : You mean where there is a 
title page? 

Mr. Mettee: Yes. 

Mr. Hicks : That is nothing new. That 
is from the beginning of book making. 

Mr. Mettee: Well, it is an error, and it 
should be corrected. 
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The Chairman: All those in favor of 
adopting the resolution indicate it by saying 
aye, contrary, no. The "ayes" have it. It 
is so ordered. Anything further on that 
subject? 

Mr. Mettee : The chairman has the power 
to appoint a committee on that. 

The Chairman : I will take the liberty of 
leaving the appointment of that committee 
to the president of the Association of Law 
Libraries. Mr. Glasier is not here now. I 
am simply acting in his stead. Not being 
connected with that association, I will leave 
the appointment to the incoming president, or 
we can leave it to the present president; he 
may be here this week. Shall we begin again 
with Miss Woodard's talk? 

The remainder of the program relating to 
the round table on indexing legislation was 
referred to the meeting on Friday afternoon 
at 2 o'clock. 

The Chairman: That only leaves the 
survey of state libraries by Mr. Godard and 
report of the joint committee. Mr. Godard, 
will you give us your report?* 

Mr. Schenk: Can this report be pub- 
lished in some form? 

Mr. Godard: I have this on one of my 
regular ledger sheets on which the names of 
the states appear. I have three different 
widths of that. 

Mr. Dullard: That could be printed in 
narrative form. It would be very expensive 
to print it in a chart form. 

The Chairman: Those are state libraries 
are they? 

Mr. Godard: Yes. I want to say one 
thing about that. We sent the questionnaires 
directed to the state library in each case, 
knowing that they were not all the same, 
but we wanted to know what was considered 
the state library. 

The Chairman: Let me answer that 
question that my brother brings up. You 
know the state library association has some 
little money. Why cannot it print that re- 
port, aside from the law association, which 
I understand does not have too much. Couldn't 
that be done? 

Mr. Dullard: Yes. It is a state library 
matter anyway. 



•It has not been possible to publish here 
Mr. Godard's Survey of State Libraries. 



The Chairman: Suppose that be re- 
ferred to the state library association with 
instructions to print it. 

Mr. Dullard: That would be all right. 

The Chairman: I think we can assure 
the librarians that the report will be printed. 
Now, we will hear from Mr. Brown, with a 
report of the Joint Committee on Closer 
Affiliations between the two associations. 

(This report is not in the possession of the 
secretary. A summary of the committee's 
investigation will be found in the address by 
Demarchus C. Brown, entitled the future 
of our association. See page 402.) 

The Chairman: You have heard the re- 
port of the Committee. What shall be done 
with it? This is the Joint Committee or- 
dered at the last meeting. 

Mr. Redstone: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the report be accepted, and the commit- 
tee be continued and given further time. 

The Chairman: And the report placed 
on file. 

Mr. Hicks: I would second that motion, 
but I would ask that the committee be con- 
tinued not under its present name. This 
committee was appointed to determine on 
whether a closer affiliation of these two asso- 
ciations was possible. It has reported on six 
different possible plans. Now, if it is to con- 
tinue the consideration of the half dozen 
plans, rather than the proposition for which 
it was appointed, then let us change the name 
of the committee, so that it can proceed for- 
mally. I would second the motion if Mr. 
Redstone would accept the change of name. 

Mr. Schenk: Apropos of what Mr. 
Hicks has said, it seems to me by a process 
of elimination, it is all boiled down to the 
question of a closer affiliation between the 
two associations. 

Mr. Dullard: That may be entirely true 
from the standpoint of the law association, 
but the vote so far as the law association is 
concerned turned on the two points men- 
tioned. If you will notice the vote in so far as 
the state library is concerned, that vote is 
very much split up, and the state library 
association had the matter up this afternoon, 
and they adopted a motion to continue this 
committee, at least so far as the state li- 
braries are concerned, and they have in mind 
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a number of proposals, one of which would 
be the formation of an association that would 
include all library activities of a state-wide 
nature. That is one of the things to which 
there is a strong leaning. I do not say that 
is what will be done, but there is a strong 
leaning in that direction in the state library. 
If we take Mr. Schenk's idea that we are 
confined to these two proposals, that would 
entirely exclude this proposition I just men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Mettee : If the state association acted 
this afternoon on this measure, it would be 
quite unfair for this joint meeting to take 
action at this time. 

Mr. Redstone: I withdraw my motion. 

The Chairman: What is your further 
pleasure, ladies and gentlemen? This motion 
has not been put, that we accept the report 
and place it on file. 

Mr. Redstone: I move that the report 
which has been read be placed on file. 

The motion is supported, and, when put to 
a vote, prevailed. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 

For continuity the papers relating to the 
Round Table on Indexing Legislation, pre- 
sented at the Fourth Session of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, are inserted at 
this point. 

Round Table on Indexing Legislation 
—continued 

(Friday afternoon, June 30) 

The meeting was called to order by Gilson 
G. Glasier, President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, as chairman. 

After introductory remarks by the chair- 
man and the passage of certain resolutions, 
the chairman requested Miss Woodard to 
take charge of the Round Table on Indexing 
Legislation continued from the previous 
meeting. 

An address was presented on 

THE NEW YORK INDEX TO LEGIS- 
LATION 

By John T. Fitzpatrick, Law Librarian, 
New York Stale Library, Albany 

The publication of indexing and summariz- 
ing the general legislation passed by the leg- 
islatures of the various states of the United 



States was undertaken by the New York 
State Library in 1890. Its object was to allow 
legislators and state officers and others in- 
terested in the formulation of legislation in 
New York State to see at a glance what of 
special value was available in the annual 
session laws of other states in the New York 
State Library without the labor of going 
there to consult a manuscript index which 
was kept in the library. It was believed that 
it would not only save time but would ma- 
terially contribute to the advancement of 
standards of legislation by allowing the pro- 
moters and opponents of proposed laws to 
utilize the experience of other states, having 
the same or similar acts. 

All entries were arranged under a specially 
prepared list of subject headings and sub- 
headings, but to each entry was given a num- 
ber in the order in which it appears in the 
index. New legislation only was included; 
and when this was in the form of amend- 
ments only the amendatory material was cited. 
Private, local, special and temporary acts 
were omitted. The work was continued until 
and including 1908, the title having been con- 
densed to Index of Legislation in 1905. 

During these years the original cards had 
been placed in a single file and consolidated. 
This gave rise to the necessity for a numeri- 
cal classification which was formulated by 
Dr. Robert A. Whitten who had taken charge 
of the work in 1898. 

This classification was used beginning with 
the Index of Legislation for 1903. 

With the legislation were included also con- 
stitutional amendments, those adopted, pend- 
ing and rejected during the current year be- 
ing given. In the course of time new city 
charters were listed, features of interest such 
as initiative and referendum and recall, com- 
mission form and city manager being brought 
out. But at no time were the laws of the 
United States Congress included. 

The work which was intended at first for 
the use of those interested in New York 
legislation rapidly came to the attention of 
persons similarly interested in other states and 
it became a nation wide service. The feel- 
ing existed in New York state that the work 
was being done by one state which should be 
undertaken pro-rata by all of the states of 
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the union. Several proposals were made to 
this end, but never came to a head. 

The fire which destroyed the State Library 
in 1911 destroyed the manuscript copy for 
the Indexes for the years 1909 and 1910 
which were quite ready for the printer. With 
this manuscript copy was also destroyed the 
cumulative card index down to and including 
1908, which included references to about 60,- 
000 separate enactments; with these were 
also destroyed the printed classifications as 
revised by manuscript notes, the standing 
headings, cross references and other frame 
work of the annual index which were used 
from year to year. It was considered better 
to issue the Index for the current year, 1911, 
and to restore the Indexes for 1909 and 1910 
later. Accordingly the Index for 1911 was 
completed and later that for 1912. Funds for 
printing however were not available, and 
copy for the years 1909 and 1910 was in the 
meantime prepared. Funds for printing were 
consistently refused and much to the regret 
of a large circle of users throughout the 
United States, no further attempt to continue 
the work has been made. 

The consolidated index for the years 1890- 
1908 has in the meantime been restored by 
the clipping and pasting on cards of the en- 
tries in the printed annual indexes. 

The' Digest of Governors' Messages was 
first issued in 1902 and was continued an- 
nually through 1908. This included excerpts 
from and digest of all of the regular mes- 
sages and all special messages of the gov- 
ernors of the various states and territories 
and of the President of the United States 
definitely recommending legislation. General 
remarks, recitals of facts not joined with the 
recommendations, statements bearing on the 
condition and progress of the jurisdiction are 
omitted. The classification of the digest was 
the same as that of the Index of Legislation. 
The Index was definitely abandoned with the 
1908 number. 

The Review of Legislation was started in 
1901 and was issued annually until 1908, when 
the Reviezv of Legislation for the years 1907 
and 1908 were combined. This consisted of a 
series of articles by experts in certain well 
defined subjects, reviewing the legislation 
throughout the United States along certain 



lines showing the trend of legislation. The 
last issue was that for 1907 and 1908. It was 
classified like the Index to Legislation. 

At this time none of the publications dis- 
cussed herein are being continued by the 
New York State Library even in manuscript 
form. 

The chairman then introduced Frederick 
C. Hicks, who discussed 

WORK OF THE LEGISLATIVE BU- 
REAU IN ANALYZING LEGIS- 
LATION 

By Frederick C. Hicks, Law Librarian, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 

My contribution to this discussion will 
be very brief, because I merely have 
to explain that the Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund of Columbia University has 
done no regular indexing of legislation. I 
will explain just what they have done. They 
have summarized and digested the legislation 
from the session laws for some years past for 
a particular purpose. That digest was for 
the purpose of getting out a summary and 
not for the purpose of preparing an index to 
be made available. Their first indexing of 
any consequence was done in the preparation 
of the Indexed digest of the state constitu- 
tions, which was prepared for the New York 
State Constitutional Convention and pub- 
lished by that convention. The indexing that 
was done by the Research Fund, and which 
resulted in the report on noteworthy changes 
in American statute law which appeared in 
the American Bar Association proceedings, 
was an incidental matter. It happened that 
Prof. T. I. Parkinson, who was director of 
this Legislative Drafting Research Fund was 
also chairman of the Committee of the 
American Bar Association on current legisla- 
tion, and he turned over the staff of the 
Legislative Drafting Fund to prepare this re- 
port. Such reports were prepared by this 
Legislative Drafting Bureau from 1915 to 
1920, and all of their reports have been 
published in the American Bar Association 
proceedings, and also as separates. The re- 
port for 1921 has not been published in that 
way and will not be published. Mr. Parkin- 
son got into other activities which made it 
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impossible for him to continue that work, and 
so the report for 1921 was prepared under the 
direction of Mr. Chamberlin, Mr. Parkinson 
having retired from the chairmanship of the 
Bar Association Committee, and the 1921 re- 
port is now appearing in fragments in the 
American Bar Association Journal under the 
head of Current Legislation. The Legislative 
Drafting Fund will prepare no further re- 
ports. The Bar Association Committee has 
for its chairman Mr. Ballard, I think, and 
I do not know whether that committee will 
prepare a report or whether they will give it 
up. The Bar Association Journal will con- 
tinue to publish from time to time notes on 
current legislation, but these will be prepared 
by Mr. Chamberlin and Mr. Parkinson as in- 
dividuals. 

You might be interested to know how those 
summaries of noteworthy changes in statute 
law were prepared. As soon as any consid- 
erable number of statute law volumes for a 
given year were out, the staff of the Legisla- 
tive Drafting Bureau, and others who were 
brought in for the occasion, would set to 
work reading the statutes, session laws, page 
by page, and each item for each subject was 
put upon a separate half sheet of paper, with 
a citation of the session law at the top. That 
process went on through all of the volumes. 
Then those half sheets were sorted out by 
subjects, so that everything on real property 
or workmen's compensation or on insurance 
was brought together. Then each group was 
handed to one assistant whose duty it was to 
go over all of that digest and compare it 
again with the statutes and follow the mate- 
rial back into the previous session laws, so 
that we might really know what the new leg- 
islation meant. Ordinarily, as you all know, 
if there is an amendment, you don't know 
the significance of the new act unless you 
know what the previous legislation was. 

Well, that was done for the important sub- 
jects. Then that same person was given the 
task of writing it up in narrative form, a 
considerable task, and after some experience 
it was found it could be done this way. You 
classify your half sheets for your subject in 
some sort of logical order. You study it 
through as carefully as you can and find out 
a thread that will hold the subject together, 



and then with a stenographer you can begin 
to dictate and you can do it very fast ; other- 
wise the presentation is a very dry and dead 
one, almost unreadable. That is done, and it 
is typewritten and revised for each important 
subject, and then each of these write-ups is 
turned into the hands of either Prof. Parkin- 
son or Mr. Chamberlin, and they select from 
these write-ups the subjects which are to 
appear at length in the finished notes. Then 
the whole thing has to be edited and boiled 
down, and sometimes things that seem the 
most important have to be thrown out be- 
cause of lack of space, and finally it is gotten 
into the reprint. 

These sheets of paper on which the topics 
have been digested, were kept for some time, 
but there was no idea of a permanent file, 
and most of the material that was prepared 
in that way, that is, the original sheets, have 
been destroyed. A few subjects have been 
retained, such as the workmen's compensation 
law, and it is an enormous file. Some of this 
material has been used for other purposes 
than the preparation of this report. 

For instance, we have at Columbia Uni- 
versity the Bergh foundation for the publi- 
cation of studies on new name legislation. 
Each year material in relation to name legis- 
lation has been set aside and written up in 
this same way and published from time to 
time as bulletins of the Bergh foundation. I 
might say that perhaps all of this material 
might have been retained so that it could 
be used, if there had appeared to be any pos- 
sibility of its being published, but without 
that likelihood, it would become a burden on 
the department to keep it. 

Miss Woodard: Is there any possibility 
that we might take up the idea with them 
of preparing an index to all statute law. 

Mr. Hicks : I think if the means of pub- 
lishing such an index regularly and consist- 
ently year after year were forthcoming, that 
the Legislative Drafting Bureau might be 
prevailed upon to make such an index regu- 
larly. Of course, it falls into their daily 
needs, but they cannot afford to publish the 
thing themselves. 

Mr. Godard: I would like to ask if any 
effort has been made by any one connected 
with the University to secure the aid of some 
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one able to afford it, for the purpose of 
publishing this ? Such a person might be glad 
to see such a thing through and have it as 
his little monument from year to year. Have 
you ever made such an attempt? 

Mr. Hicks: I don't think so. 

Mr. Godard: Has that ever been sug- 
gested? 

Mr. Hicks : I suggested the desirability of 
such an index. 

Mr. Godard: Has anybody been definitely 
approached ? 

Mr. Hicks : No. This bureau is anxious 
to have statute law studied and have statute 
law used and would be glad to co-operate 
with any group of people who have similar 
interests, and would be glad to take up any 
proposition which is practical and will do 
any amount of work if that work can be 
made available and given a permanent place, 
I am sure of that. 

Miss Woodard: Mr. Meyer has not come 
into the room yet, and I will say briefly what 
he told me with regard to the work of the 
Library of Congress. They have a card cat- 
alog of all statute laws of all the states from 
1915 through 1920, and are working as rapid- 
ly as they can on 1921, but funds for the 
purpose have been withdrawn, and the work 
proceeds just as they have an opportunity 
to carry it on. I asked Mr. Meyer if a person 
could write to them for citations on any par- 
ticular subject, and he said he would be 
willing to supply those citations if the cita- 
tions were typewritten and in form to send 
out, but they could not stop to copy what 
was on the cards, and put it in form and 
send them out. They have no appropria- 
tion and no staff for doing that work 
While they have an index, it is apparently 
not available to anyone. They are willing 
to have anything used that is already pre- 
pared and ready to send out. I asked him 
if there was any possibility of that index 
being printed, and he said not without a 
special appropriation by Congress, because 
there was no fund under their control which 
would allow them to print the index. Of 
course, that would include a vast amount of 
editorial work to put it in shape. 



NEED FOR AN INDEX TO STATUTE 
LAW. 

Gertrude Elstner Woodard, Law Librarian 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

The necessity for an adequate index to the 
statute law of all the states daily confronts 
those whose research leads them into the 
field of legislation. For this reason it has 
been thought well to present to these associa- 
tions whose members have a common interest 
in the subject, a brief survey of what has 
been accomplished, and it is hoped that there 
may be derived from the discussions follow- 
ing the papers to be read some suggestions 
as to how to accomplish the work which re- 
mains to be done. 

The pioneer work was done by Frederic 
Jessup Stimson who published his American 
Statute Law in two volumes, indexing legis- 
lation of general interest from the beginning 
to 1892. 

In 1890, the New York State Library be- 
gan the publication of the Index to Legisla- 
tion (1890-1908), later followed by the An- 
nual Review of Legislation (1901-1908), and 
the Digest of Governors' Messages (1902- 
1908). This Index appeared annually until 
1908. Manuscript copy for the years 1909 
and 1910 was destroyed by the fire of 1911 
and although the index was reproduced and 
continued through 1912 in manuscript form, 
lack of funds for its publication resulted in 
the discontinuance of the printed index, to the 
great regret of all who had used it as one of 
their most indispensable tools. At present, 
states Mr. Fitzpatrick, "None of these publi- 
cations are being continued by the New York 
State Library even in manuscript form."* 

The Legislative Drafting Bureau of Colum- 
bia University, in the course of its research 
work, accumulated much valuable material 
which was made available in the form of an 
annual summary of legislation, appearing in 
the Proceedings of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation under the title Noteworthy Changes in 
Statute Law (1915-1920). This summary has 



•Review of the Summary and Index of Legisla- 
tion, the Digest of Governors' Messages and the 
Annual Review of Legislation, issued by the New 
York State Library, by John T. Fitzpatrick, Law 
Librarian. Paper read before the joint meeting of 
the American Association of Law Libraries and 
National Association of State Libraries, June 28, 
1922. 
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also been abandoned.* It should be noted 
here that the president of each State Bar 
Association in his annual address custom- 
arily discusses the legislation enacted for the 
year then just past, and the hiatus from 1909 
to 1914 is partially covered by portions of 
such addresses before the American Bar As- 
sociation and State Bar Associations for 
those years. 

In the report of the Librarian of Congress 
for 1921 (p. 98) it is stated that "The State 
Law Index, which covers only permanent 
general laws, commences with the year 1917, 
and is now substantially complete for 1920; 
the 1921 session laws are in many cases not 
yet available. An index similar to the State 
Law Index has also been prepared for the 
1917-1920 session laws of Canada, Common- 
wealth of Australia and its provinces and 
New Zealand." There is no intimation that 
these indexes will ever be printed and it is 
understood by the writer that there are no 
funds wherewith to make the indexes avail- 
able for general use. 

The American Year Book published an- 
nually from 1910 to 1919 and since discon- 
tinued, contained under the appropriate sub- 
jects citations to laws enacted during the re- 
spective years. The World Almanac also con- 
tains similar references. 

Legislative reference bureaus are constant- 
ly contributing studies on various subjects for 
legislation, as for example the Bulletins is- 
sued for the use of the Illinois and Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Conventions. Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Rhode Island Bureaus and 
those of other states have issued many ex- 
cellent digests in the form of legislative bul- 
letins, but there seems to be no cumulated 
list of such publications. 

In the weekly issues and annual cumulations 
of Public Affairs Information Service are to 
be found references to current legislation and 
related bibliographical data of much value. 
This service has also issued partial indexes to 
the legislation of the years 1917, 1920 and 



# In an address before the joint meeting of the 
American Association of Law Libraries and Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, Mr. Frederick 
C. Hicks, Law Librarian of Columbia University, 
gave an account of the methods of the Bureau in 
preparing the annual summaries and stated that 
the work ceased with the issue of 1920. The 
legislation of 1921 will be reviewed in the form ef 
Notes in the department of "Current Legislation" 
of the American Bar Association Journal, 



1921, which were prepared co-operatively by 
the several legislative reference bureaus. 

Such publications as the American Labor 
Legislation Review, National Tax Associa- 
tion Bulletins and Proceedings, American 
Bankers' Association Proceedings and Jour- 
nal, Proceedings of the Uniform State Law 
Commissioners, etc., are aids not only to the 
finding of the actual laws, but frequently 
contain much comment both critical and con- 
structive. 

Various departments of the United States 
government annually reprint the laws of all 
the states on certain subjects, as for example 
the labor laws, with well worked out and uni- 
form indexes to the various topics connected 
with labor problems. The workmen's com- 
pensation laws, mining laws, public health 
laws and the like have been similarly re- 
printed. 

Commercial associations are issuing com- 
pilations of corporation laws, insurance laws, 
income tax laws, etc., and the American 
Bankers' Association has a committee at 
work on a compilation of all the banking 
laws of the several states. 

Leading law periodicals are introducing as 
permanent departments, "Notes on legislation 
of current interest." The American Political 
Science Review, particularly has made large 
contributions through its "Legislative Notes." 

For a few years, the National Legislative 
Reference Service was available through the 
endeavors of a joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries and the 
National Association of State Libraries, co- 
operating with the Law Reporting Company 
of New York City. Much material was is- 
sued in the form of cards and check lists and 
one volume appeared covering the year 1915. 
The large expense involved in this most com- 
prehensive undertaking made its continuance 
for the present at least, impracticable. 

The Loose Leaf Index to Legislation be- 
gun in the Bureau of Government of the Uni- 
jo juspuadapin awu jnq *uESirp;j^ jo XjisjaA 
that organization, was undertaken to make 
available the lists of citations to laws on the 
many subjects about which inquiry had been 
made of the Bureau. Printed in two forms, 
loose-leaf and cards, the citations may be filed 
alphabetically as a subject index and capable 
of indefinite expansion and revision. Manu- 
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script citations have been prepared from 1915 
to 1921 and the sheets and cards are in proc- 
ess of printing. Announcements of the sub- 
jects as issued in printed form are made 
through Public Affairs Information Service 
and manuscript citations are available to sub- 
scribers to the Loose Leaf Index. 

From this glance over the field, it is quite 
apparent that while much has been accom- 
plished, much more remains to be done. It 
is also undoubtedly true that much has been 
done of which little is known for the reason 
that it is only, locally available, as for example 
the most painstaking and elaborate card cat- 
alog compiled under the supervision of Dean 
John Condon of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. This catalog made 
up of thousands of references to the laws of 
the states of the Northwest is unique and is 
used constantly by investigators in that sec- 
tion of the country to whom it is freely acces- 
sible. It is hoped that omissions made by the 
writer will be freely supplied by all who 
have knowledge of them so that eventually 
some complete statement may be made of 
aids to legislative research. 

Mr. Small: About how many cards are 
available now? 

Miss Woodard: There are over 200 
cards as near as I can remember. 
Mr. Schenk: 274. 

Miss Woodard: 274, yes, and about half 
that many sheets. 

Mr. Schenk : This question was asked me 
by a student who used some of your cards. 
He said "How am I going to know whether 
Miss Woodard has looked at the revisions 
that were issued, let us say, in 1921 ?" Now, 
let us take Massachusetts, — the Massachusetts 
general laws that are published as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, contain some legislation that 
was not in the revision, plus the action of 
Massachusetts to that date. If I am asked 
this question, how am I to know whether Miss 
Woodard covered the 1920 revision of 
Massachusetts, which might contain additional 
legislation ? 

Miss Woodard: I do not touch the re- 
visions, I do not touch the compilations; I 
am trying to get the original sources. 

The Chairman: The subject of index- 
ing legislation is always a very interesting 



and a very vital one to all librarians. I am 
sure we are all grateful to Miss Woodard 
for her valuable assistance in this subject. 

Mr. Schenk : In order to bring this mat- 
ter to a focus, I should like to submit this 
to a vote: Resolved that the Association ap- 
point a committee of three to take charge of 
this matter for the Association and make a 
report next year. This is simply a test to 
see what the consensus of opinion of the 
meeting is. 

The Chairman : Is there a second to 
that motion? 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chairman: It is moved and sec- 
onded that a committee be appointed to con- 
tinue^ — 

Mr. Schenk: To continue the study of 
the question of indexing legislation. 

The Chairman: To put it in some defi- 
nite, usable form, if possible. 

Mr. Schenk: Yes. Study and prepara- 
tion in a usable form of an index of legisla- 
tion, something on that line. I will submit 
a statement later. 

The Chairman: You have heard the 
motion, is there any discussion? If not, all 
those in favor signify by saying "aye," op- 
posed "no." The motion is carried. That 
completes that part of the program which 
was carried over from the joint meeting of 
the two associations. 

Third Session 

(Thursday evening, June 29) 

Reception and dinner in honor of Mrs. 
Mary C. Spencer, state librarian of Michi- 
gan. Dinner was served at the Hotel Tuller. 
William E. Henry, formerly state librarian 
of Indiana, acted as toastmaster and intro- 
duced as the first speaker, Frederick C. 
Hicks, representing the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries. Mr. Hicks extended 
the greetings of that association to Mrs. 
Spencer. C. W. Andrews of the John Crerar 
Library, on behalf of the American Library 
Association, brought a message from that as- 
sociation, and Jessie C. Chase, representing 
the Michigan Library Association, offered 
congratulations from Mrs. Spencer's own 
state. 

Mrs. Spencer in response extended her 
heartfelt thanks for the courtesy extended 
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to her and mentioned briefly the first ses- 
sion of the association in Washington in 



Irving R. Bundy was also present as a 
representative of the League of Library 
Commissions. George S. Godard of Con- 
necticut, Johnson Brigham of Iowa and C. 
B. Galbreath, formerly state librarian of 
Ohio, gave interesting descriptions of the 
early beginnings of the association, and a 
message of regret was received from Adam 
Strohm, librarian of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 

Fourth Session 
(Friday morning, June 30) 

Following the second legislative refer- 
ence group meeting (see page 424), the 
president called a brief business session. 

Upon motion duly seconded the secretary 
was instructed to forward the following 
resolution to the Hon. J. M. Riggs, state 
librarian of Alabama since 1875 : 

Whereas, The National Association of 
State Libraries in conference assembled at 
Detroit, Michigan, have been informed that 
the Hon. Junius M. Riggs, state librarian of 
Alabama, has held that office since 1875 ; and 

Whereas, Such a long term of faithful 
service should be given due recognition ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
State Libraries herewith extends its heart- 
felt congratulations to the Hon. Junius M. 
Riggs for the many years of service to the 
state of Alabama; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Hon. Junius M. Riggs and 
that the resolution be placed upon the rec- 
ords of the association. 

Mrs. Spencer of Michigan volunteered to 
compile the proceedings of the first ten con- 
ferences and requested assistance in pre- 
paring the material. 

Upon motion of Mr. Godard, the following 
resolution was adopted thanking the Hon. 
George H. Carter, public printer, and the 
Hon. Alton P. Tisdel, superintendent of 
documents, for their courtesy in extending 
the daily distribution of United States gov- 
ernment documents to depository libraries : 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
National Association of State Libraries, in 
annual conference assembled at Detroit, 
Michigan, June 30, 1922, express to George 
H. Carter, public printer, Washington, D. C, 
and to Alton P. Tisdel, superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D. G, our apprecia- 



tion and thanks for making possible and in- 
augurating a daily distribution of United 
States government publications to all depos- 
itory libraries, thus enabling these libraries 
to serve the public almost immediately after 
their mention in the public press — and some- 
times before. 

Thanks of the Association were also ex- 
tended to the University of Michigan for 
courtesies on Thursday, June 29, to the Ho- 
tel Tuller and the J. L. Hudson Co. for 
special favors. 

The following resolution was adopted re- 
questing the American Library Association 
to hold general sessions in the evening and 
to so arrange the program that conflicts 
should not occur with the Public Documents 
Round Table: 

Whereas, There are now many conflicts in 
the combined A. L. A. official program as 
now arranged which result in confusion, dis- 
appointment and loss of time; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
National Association of State Libraries, one 
of the organizations affiliated with the 
American Library Association, in annual con- 
ference assembled at Detroit, Michigan, June 
30, 1922, respectfully request the Executive 
Board of the American Library Association 
to arrange, if possible, to hold general ses- 
sions in the evening, thereby leaving free the 
forenoons and afternoons for meetings of 
the sections of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and of affiliated organizations ; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the schedule of meetings 
should be so planned as to avoid conflict be- 
tween the Public Documents Round Table 
and the meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, and that, as far as 
consistent, the rooms assigned for the vari- 
ous sections and affiliated organizations shall 
remain unchanged for the period of the con- 
ference. 

The secretary-treasurer presented his re- 
port as treasurer in brief as follows : 
Receipts 

Balance at beginning of year $508.65 

Received from dues 184.00 

Received from former secretary . . 129.20 

Total $821.85 

Expenditures 

Freight charges $ 6.69 

Publications 119.94 

Multigraphing 4.00 

Stamps and stationery 32.50 

Stenography 6.50 

Sundry expenses 2.58 

Total $172.21 

Balance $649.64 
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The following officers were duly nominated 
and elected: President, Mrs. Jessie Palmer 
Weber; 1st vice-president, Mrs. Virginia G. 
Moody; 2nd vice-president, Herbert S. 
Hirshberg; secretary-treasurer, Herbert O. 
Brigham; retiring president, J. M. Hitt. 

The Committee on Closer Affiliation with 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
reported that a survey and consultation with 
the members showed different views and 
the committee were unable to come to a 
definite decision and asked that their com- 
mittee be continued for further study and 
investigation. It was so voted. 

The facilities provided at the conference 
were discussed and a resolution was passed 
requesting the secretary to provide suitable 
headquarters rooms at the next conference. 

Mrs. Marshall of Mississippi and Mrs. 
Magee of Louisiana made brief addresses 
and urged that the next conference be held 
at New Orleans. 

A second roll call was held during the 
conference which assisted in extending the 
acquaintance of the members with each other. 

The incoming president, Mrs. Jessie Palmer 
Weber, was duly installed and made an ad- 
dress of acceptance. 

Mrs. Moody of South Carolina also was 
called upon for brief remarks. 

Conference adjourned sine die. 

Legislative Reference Round Table 
First Conference 

(Wednesday morning, June 28) 

Clarence B. Lester of Wisconsin presided 
and presented to the members a summary 
on legislative reference work in the United 
States. 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK IN 
THE VARIOUS STATES: SUM- 
MARY OF REPLIES TO QUES- 
TIONNAIRE RELATING TO 
APPROPRIATIONS AND 
BILL DRAFTING. 

Compiled by Wisconsin Legislative Ref- 
erence Library, Madison, 1922 

Note: The digest appended indicates the 
name of the state, the provisions made for 
legislative reference, the amount of appro- 
priation, number of bills drafted by legisla- 



tive reference department and provisions 
made for bill drafting other than in connec- 
tion with the legislative reference bureau. 

Alabama. Function performed by de- 
partment of archives and history. Carries 
no special appropriation. Drafts many bills. 

Arizona. In state law and legislative ref- 
erence library. Income derived from fees 
from supreme court amounting to about 
$5,000 annually. Salaries are provided for by 
direct appropriation. Drafts at least 40 per 
cent of bills. 

Arkansas. The Arkansas History Commis- 
sion maintains a legislative reference library; 
$5,000 for current expenses. No further in- 
formation. 

California. Legislative reference and law 
department in state library. Expended in 
1921 $10,118.20. Bill drafting done by leg- 
islative counsel bureau, an independent de- 
partment. 

Connecticut. Legislative reference depart- 
ment in state library. Separate biennial ap- 
propriation of $10,000. All bills go through 
hands of clerk of bills. 

Georgia. Work performed in state library. 
Annual appropriation of $1,800 for legislative 
reference work 

Illinois. Legislative reference work con-, 
ducted by separate bureau. Appropriation 
for year 1922-23, $45,882. Drafts more than 
three-quarters of bills. 

Indiana. Legislative reference work con- 
ducted by separate bureau. Appropriation 
of $12,000 annually. Drafts about four- 
fifths of bills introduced and practically all 
the bills are handled by the department at 
some time during their progress. 

Iowa. Work done in state library. Spe- 
cial appropriation of $5,000. Few bills are 
drafted, no provision being made. 

Kansas. Legislative reference library in 
state library. Annual appropriation $6,250. 
No information regarding drafting. 

Maine. Work performed by state li- 
brary. No separate appropriation. Expenses 
from library funds. Does not draft bills. 
Provision in law that assistant attorney gen- 
eral shall aid in drafting bills. 

Maryland. Separate bureau maintained by 
city of Baltimore. Bureau also performs 
services for state. Appropriation for 1921 : 
by state, $3,275, by city, $6,400; for 1922: 
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by state, $7,100, by city, $6,500. Out of a 
total of 1,061 bills, 479 bills were drafted by 
bureau. 

Massachusetts. State library is primarily 
a legislative reference bureau. State library 
appropriation in 1921, $44,170. About 25 
per cent of bills drafted by legislative ref- 
erence department, but all bills pass through 
the hands of the counsel to the standing 
committees of the senate and house on "Bills 
in the Third Reading". 

Michigan. Department abolished at the 
session of 1921. 

Minnesota. No legislative reference de- 
partment. Attorney general's office assists 
in drafting bills. 

Missouri. Legislative reference library 
maintained by the secretary of the Missouri 
Library Commission. No appropriation by 
legislature. 

Montana. Legislative reference bureau 
made a part of the law library at 1921 ses- 
sion. No appropriation. No provision for 
legislative drafting. 

Nebraska. Legislative reference bureau 
under the direction of the University of 
Nebraska. Appropriation of $8,250 from 
University funds. Sixty per cent of bills in- 
troduced are drafted by bureau. 

New Hampshire. Work done by state li- 
brary. Carries no separate appropriation. 

New Jersey. Legislative reference depart- 
ment is a part of state library. No separate 
appropriation, except a small sum for post- 
age and incidentals. No provision for draft- 
ing. A bill drafting bureau was created in 
1914, but law has been repealed and work 
is now performed in attorney general's office. 

New York. Legislative reference section 
a part of state library. No separate appro- 
priation. About $10,000 annually is ex- 
pended on salaries for this section. No 
provision for drafting. A bill drafting com- 
mission has an annual appropriation of above 
$40,000 and drafts about 90 per cent of bills 
introduced. 

North Carolina. Legislative reference li- 
brary a separate department. Has $7,000 
annual appropriation. Drafts about 50 per 
cent of bills. 

Ohio. In 1921 the legislative reference 
department was made a division of the state 
library. No separate appropriation since re- 



organization in 1921. The 1920-21 budget 
was $7,365. Extra draftsmen in legislative 
years. Drafts over 50 per cent of bills. 

Oregon. Work done by supreme court li- 
brary and state library. No appropriation. 
A small proportion of bills drafted, but most 
of drafting is done in attorney general's 
office. 

Pennsylvania. Independent bureau. Sal- 
aries of regular employees, $33,660 per year. 
Additional employees for session, also other 
sundry expenditures. Drafts about 80 per 
cent of bills. 

Rhode Island. A bureau in state library. 
Annual appropriation, $5,350. Drafts a large 
number of bills and practically nine-tenths 
of bills are handled by the bureau at some 
time during their progress. 

South Dakota. Legislative reference de- 
partment a part of the department of his- 
tory. No separate appropriation, except 
that during the session extra assistants and 
supplies are provided by the legislature. 
Drafts about one-third of bills introduced. 
Attorney general drafts technical bills. 

Texas. Legislative reference division a 
part of the state library. No separate ap- 
propriation, except $2,150 for salaries. Bill 
drafting is authorized by law, but owing to 
lack of funds library does no bill drafting. 
Attorney general voluntarily does a great 
deal of bill drafting. 

Vermont. Legislative reference bureau a 
part of state library. Special appropriation 
of $2,000 for salaries, and in addition $950 
from general state library appropriation. 
Draftsmen and extra assistants during the 
session paid from legislative funds. Drafts 
ail bills. 

Virginia. A separate department. Ap- 
propriation for year ending Feb., 1923, $8,851 ; 
for year ending Feb., 1924, $9,451. Drafts 
about three-fourths of bills introduced. The 
chief function of the bureau is bill drafting. 

Washington. No such department official- 
ly. Work done by the state library and the 
law library. The legislature employs a staff 
of attorneys for bill drafting. 

Wisconsin. A separate department with 
an annual appropriation of $31,000. Drafts 
about 98 per cent of bills. 

Wyoming. Work done in state library. 
No separate appropriation. Allowance to 
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lawyers for bill drafting during session, 
$1,200. Drafts about 10 per cent of bills. 

Note : — All libraries reported no charge 
for bill drafting service. 

Mr. Lester then introduced Mr. Dullard 
of New Jersey who discussed the subject 

RECORDING THE PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION. In 

general discussion Mr. Dullard volunteered 
to furnish bills on subjects desired by other 
legislative reference departments. 

RECORDING THE PROGRESS OF 
LEGISLATION 

By John P. Dullard, New Jersey State Li- 
brary, Trenton 

The New Jersey State Library, in its leg- 
islative reference department, during legis- 
lative sessions, keeps in detail a record of the 
progress of legislation in New Jersey and is 
able at any time to give information as to 
the status of a bill and also to furnish copies 
of a measure, together with the text of any 
amendments or changes made after the bill's 
introduction. 

At the end of the session a descriptive list 
of all legislation is prepared, in pamphlet 
form, and is ready for distribution within 
three or four days after the Governor has 
acted on the last bill in his hands. 

The manner in which this work is done 
and the facilities available in accomplishing 
the results attained are as follows: 

1. All legislative bills are printed imme- 
diately after introduction* All committee 
substitutes are also printed and likewise im- 
portant or lengthy amendments. A given 
number of copies of all these (under a leg- 
islative concurrent resolution) are delivered 
to the State Library by the state printer as 
soon as printed, which is generally within 
from one to three or four days. 

Brief or unimportant amendments to bills 
are not, as a rule, separately printed, but 
when not printed as separates, the text of 
such amendments is to be found in the weekly 
advance parts of the Senate and House jour- 
nals. 

2. A brief synopsis of each bill introduced 
is prepared from a study of the manuscript 
copy before the bill itself goes to the printer 
to be printed, and these synopses are printed 
on gummed slips for general distribution. 



This work is done by "flimsy" men who make 
a business of furnishing to the newspapers, 
corporations, etc., a brief resume of each 
legislative day's session, including the syn- 
opses of bills. These synopses are regarded 
as semi-official and the "flimsy" men receive 
a small compensation from the Legislature in 
addition to what they realize from the sale 
of their service. The State Library is one 
of the subscribers to this service. 

The making of a synopsis of each bill is 
greatly facilitated by the fact that the rules 
of the Assembly require that the introducer 
must attach to each bill a statement of its 
purpose. This statement is printed at the 
end of the bill. While the Senate has no 
such rule, most of the Senators conform to 
this House practice, and where they do, 
statements of their purpose are printed at the 
end of Senate bills. 

3. In addition to the flimsy service already 
described, the Senate secretary and the House 
clerk each prepares at the end of each day's 
session a daily memorandum showing, by bill 
numbers, the various steps of progress of 
each bill for that day only. These memo- 
randa are printed and distributed daily. The 
State Library is furnished with advance 
typewritten copies. 

4. The State Library's record of the 
status of bills is kept in loose leaf books 
(one for the Senate and one for the As- 
sembly) on specially ruled sheets. A dating 
stamp is used for checking up in the various 
columns. In addition, where a bill has been 
reported by committee substitute or has been 
amended, the letters "C.S." or "A" are 
placed before the date. Other letters are 
used to indicate other actions. Four lines 
are allowed for each bill, so that when a bill 
has been vetoed or recommitted or put back 
for amendment this fact may be noted and 
the next lower line used for subsequent ac- 
tions. 

This record is made up daily, and to avoid 
errors the "flimsy" and daily memoranda 
are both used as a basis for checking. In 
addition, these daily entries are checked up 
weekly with the weekly advance parts of the 
Senate and House Journal, and in those cases 
where the text of the amendment appears 
only in the Journals, the page of the Journal 
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where the same appears is written underneath 
the letter "A" previously entered to indicate 
the bill having been amended. 

In passing I might say this record of the 
status of legislation is consulted extensively, 
particularly by representatives of the differ- 
ent state departments. This is more or less 
necessary as the official records of the Senate 
and Assembly are available only when the 
legislature is in actual session — about two 
days a week. 

5. Supplementing this record of the status 
of bills we card index under subject headings 
all important transactions of both houses, 
making up this record daily from newspapers 
and other available sources and checking up 
each week with the advance parts of the 
Journals. This is necessary because no in- 
dexes to the Journals are printed until after 
final adjournment of the legislature. 

6. Manila cards for the keeping of the 
record of the status of bills in those cases 
where there is interest in only a few bills 
follow the lines of our more complete loose 
leaf records. These cards are distributed 
with our compliments and are in much de- 
mand and greatly appreciated. 

7. Our Descriptive list is made up from 
a de novo study of bills, including amend- 
ments inserted. With the aid of a typist 
to take down dictation on a machine and 
another assistant to get copies of bills, laws, 
etc., as they may be called for, this work is 
finished during the five days after final ad- 
journment that our Governor has to act on 
bills left in his hands. Thus when the Gov- 
ernor is through, we are through. The print- 
ing of the pamphlet is done as a part of the 
legislative printing contract and is given the 
right of way so that in from two to four 
days we have the pamphlets ready for dis- 
tribution. Three thousand copies are printed 
and we have a mailing list of approximately 
two thousand. 

8. As a part of this talk, it might be said 
that copies of legislative bills are freely dis- 
tributed by the Senate and House bill clerks 
to those asking for copies of particular bills. 
Under the provisions of Chapter 29, Laws 
1914, individuals and corporations upon the 
payment of ten dollars to the Secretary of 
State may be placed upon a mailing list to re- 



ceive a copy of every bill, committee substi- 
tute, synopsis of bills, daily memorandum 
and weekly advance parts of the Senate and 
House Journal as printed. 

As stated before, the State Library has a 
given number of ' copies for exchange and 
free distribution. 

9. Finally, I might add that the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce gets out 
a weekly cumulative index to state legis- 
lation, which it prints primarily for its own 
members, but which it will furnish to sub- 
scribers. This publication is very valuable 
in its way, but it comes out only once a week 
and, of course, does not serve the purpose 
of those who want their information from 
day to day or in the detail which our records 
provide. 

10. Aside from the subject in hand, you 
may be interested to know that we make it 
a special point to send to the Public Affairs 
Information Service and to the Documents 
Division, Library of Congress, copies of all 
bills, etc., including special reports made by 
legislative committees so that the same may 
be listed in the P. A. I. S. Bulletin and 
Monthly List of State Publications for the 
general information of all concerned. 

N. B. The New Jersey State Library will 
be glad to send sample copies of the publi- 
cations and forms mentioned in the above 
paper to those who may ask for the same. 

Mr. Brigham of Rhode Island, Mr. Edge 
of Ohio and Miss Hochstein of Wisconsin, 
noted the practice of printing bills in their 
respective states. Mr. Bundy discussed the 
printing methods in Missouri and Miss Bos- 
well described the card file for bills in In- 
diana. 

An address was delivered on 

STUDENT RESEARCH WORK 

By Grace M. Sherwood, Legislative Refer- 

erence Director, Rhode Island State 

Library, Providence 

The Legislative Reference Bureau of the 
Rhode Island State Library was created by 
enactment of the General Assembly in 1907, 
and, in 1908, the following announcement ap- 
peared in the catalog of Brown University: 

Political Science, 20, 21, 22. Investigation 
of special topics. Intended to train the stu- 
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dent in methods of gathering, handling, and 
presenting data in the study of social and 
political problems. In connection with this 
course, work in comparative legislation may 
be taken under the direction of the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau of the State Library. 
Professors Wilson, Dealey and Kirk. 3 hours. 
6 hours of attendance. Through the year. 
Elective for graduates and for approved 
juniors and seniors. 

Thus, early in the history of this bureau, 
official relation between the university and 
the department was established, and, with the 
exception of the period of the Great War, 
which disorganized all courses, it has con- 
tinued to the present time with only a few 
changes, namely, a two semester course in 
place of three terms; the exclusion of juniors, 
limiting enrolment to graduates and approved 
seniors; an increase in the number of hours 
from 86 to 100 a semester, in order that the 
student may have ample time to devote to 
attendance at public committee hearings and 
legislative sessions of the General Assembly, 
without infringing upon the hours needed 
for the completion of his assigned topics. 

Full college credit and the customary aca- 
demic marking are accorded this elective 
course and it takes its place with other sci- 
ences in which field or laboratory work is 
required. 

Enrolment takes place in the spring and 
from this quota the professors choose the 
candidates. Fourteen years ago, we began 
training two or three students a year. The 
number steadily increased until we reached 
a maximum of twelve each year. Then, 
as the work of the bureau itself grew, 
we found it increasingly difficult to find the 
time to train students, check back and ap- 
prove their output, nor was there need of so 
many, so, that, of late years, particularly 
since the war, we have been content with 
three or four. 

It may seem that a certain type of student 
would be most apt to choose field work of 
this sort, particularly those who intend to 
make law their profession. In a measure 
this is true, but there are just as many ex- 
ceptions and it is never possible to deter- 
mine beforehand which student will make the 



most successful investigator from our point 
of view. 

We have the graduate, seriously deter- 
mined upon completing work for his master's 
degree, who makes his topic a thesis, delving 
into the history of his subject, attacking it 
from all angles until the finished result be- 
comes a monograph, exhaustive and exhaust- 
ing. We have the professor, on leave of 
absence, dove-tailing this research with a 
larger field. We have the senior, who is 
about to enter law school the following year, 
and hopes to get a working knowledge of the 
tools of the trade. We have the undergrad- 
uate with a mind torn between athletics, fra- 
ternities, college spirit, girls, more girls; 
the one who makes us his big sister adviser 
in matters of law and laundries and Louisas, 
and the one, who one moment torments us 
with his inability to grasp even the rudi- 
ments of training and the next astounds us 
with an ultra modern skeleton framework, 
which cuts the labor in half. Verily, we do 
believe, a student investigator has to be born 
with the legal mind, or the instinct for re- 
search. If it is there, we can help develop 
it. If it is not there, it is a waste of time 
for all concerned. 

The laboratory methods are simple. We 
enroll our students, require them to assure 
us of reporting upon one definite day each 
week, count the absence as a cut if they fail 
to appear and keep a record of the number 
of hours they total each semester. We as- 
sign the subjects, instruct them in the sim- 
plest methods of research, in the use of 
statutes and supplementary laws, in the di- 
gesting of law, with attention to reports of 
commissions, briefs upon the constitutionality 
of the subject, periodical surveys, mono- 
graphs and the studies made by other bu- 
reaus. In some instances, we authorize the 
drafting of a model act, with arguments for 
specific sections after a comprehensive study 
of all similar acts in force in other states. 

In the advance work, which does not come 
until the General Assembly and the second 
semester are well along, we let them try 
simple bill drafting. We check back their 
work, watch over them, correct, instruct, 
supervise and arrange their results in typed 
form. A report of their work, together with 
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copies of the manuscripts and suggestions 
for their marks, is filed with the political 
science department at the university. 

The subject assigned may be in the nature 
of a thesis when completed. It then becomes 
a history of the trend of legislation as well 
as the actual law upon a given subject and 
spreads itself over the entire two semester 
period. The contribution is valuable as a 
permanent addition to known data, but the 
contributor is not so valuable to us as a 
working factor in our rush periods. 

We find that the undergraduate prefers 
short-time topics, after his first big piece of 
work is out of the way, so that there will 
be sufficient variety to stimulate his interest 
and co-ordinate his efforts with the actual 
subjects pending before a legislature. This 
very restlessness becomes an asset to us when 
we are working under pressure of time. The 
long-time subject man wishes to stick to his 
thesis. He has reached the stage where he 
does not like to be told to do this or that, 
and under pressure it becomes necessary to 
issue orders that are veiled commands. 

The thesis man may have the greater tech- 
nical ability but he lacks the flexibility. The 
short-time subject man has the flexibility of 
temperament to meet the demand that neces- 
sitates leaving one thing to finish something 
more driving, but he does not always have 
the accuracy. 

And there is the problem I Is the work of 
a student investigator of sufficient accuracy 
to stand the test, without a check-back, on 
the part of some legitimate member of the 
bureau staff, that amounts in actual time and 
expenditure of energy to a greater number 
of hours than would have been necessary if 
the bureau member had done the original re- 
search? Can we expect students to learn in 
one semester the intricacies of compiling law 
digests which have baffled even Philadelphia 
lawyers? Do we expect too much of them? 
Aren't we apt to be a little too impatient, to 
forget that it has taken us years to reach 
the point where we are able to say to the 
inquirer, "This is the final word upon this 
subject." Even now, in checking ourselves 
back, there is apt to be a percentage of error, 
a slip in citation, a line clipped and misin- 
terpretation. We know that there must be 



error in the case of the student and the lurk- 
ing fear makes a thorough supervision of 
their smallest work important. Can we af- 
ford this time? Even then are we sure that 
it is the last word? 

In Rhode Island we can afford it. And 
why? Because in emergencies, if for no 
other reason, the student research worker be- 
comes a valuable citation finder. He scouts 
for us while we check and digest. He thor- 
oughly enjoys working under pressure, likes 
best to drive where he knows his work will 
be used immediately, likes to feel that he is 
helping to construct, brings his contribution 
of youth and energy, his freshness of view 
point and close touch with current affairs 
through other college courses, — constitutional 
law, international law, social, political and 
economic science, — into a workshop that 
otherwise might become moss backed, with 
wheels running in deep, familiar grooves. 

And if we are to have our share in fu- 
tures, there is a satisfaction in having given 
them something, for so we do, they say so 
gratefully afterwards, when the 100 hours 
a semester are all shoved behind them! 

We rarely have a complete failure. If we 
do, it is a composite of lack of grasp, indo- 
lence, college activities, monotony, not the 
legal mind, failure on the part of the director 
to do her share. 

We have had brilliant successes; valuable 
researches, the work of students, have 
been prepared and published under the direc- 
tion of this bureau; one, "Exercise of Sani- 
tary Police Powers in Rhode Island," by 
Lester Burrell Shippee, Ph.D., a professor 
on leave of absence; one, "State Commis- 
sions on Economy and Efficiency," by Chester 
C. Waters, Ph.D., a graduate in training for 
his doctor's degree; and one, "Employers' 
Liability and Workmen's Compensation," by 
Edward A. Adams, an all-round honor man 
in Brown University and William E. Sprack- 
ling, an all American football king. 

And it does make for a happy and pleas- 
ant human relationship afterwards to have 
members of law firms, economic investiga- 
tors, professors of universities and an assist- 
ant attorney-general meet us upon the in 
and out trails and, smiling reminiscently 
down upon us, call us "Teacher." 
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A talk was then given on the topic, 

SPECIALIZATION BY STATES IN 
RESEARCH 

By Herbert O. Brigham, Librarian, Rhode 
Island State Library, Providence 

As a preamble to the discussion of the 
subject, I assume that the specialization 
would be conducted by those states which 
have active state libraries or legislative refer- 
ence bureaus performing research. A casual 
glance at the state library and legislative 
reference bureau roster shows that three- 
fourths of the states have created legislative 
reference bureaus or have organized a defi- 
nite division within the state library. 

The problem is largely geographic and sec- 
tional. Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, for example, have similar prob- 
lems to solve, while the granger states of 
the Mississippi Valley, or the cotton growing 
states of the South, in their turn deal with 
similar questions. To use a concrete case, 
problems of water pollution and water rights 
as to power and usage are inherent in the 
eastern states where the population is con- 
gested. Drainage and irrigation with their 
different aspects are inherent in many parts 
of the southwestern and mountain states. 
Therefore, a division by sectional groups is 
necessary. On the other hand there are many 
legislative measures which are characteristic 
of the entire country, such as automobile leg- 
islation, labor problems of a general nature 
and incorporation. 

As to the method of approach, a group of 
subjects might be assigned covering the gen- 
eral broad range of legislation and certain 
state agencies, which are deeply interested 
in research, be requested to check from these 
lists such topics as they are able through 
their resources and facilities to give the 
best research results. This would form the 
basis of a research manual for the various 
states which would give, to use Mr. Lee's ex- 
pression, a sponsorship for a certain subject 
in a specific state or municipality. 

Uniformity of scope and method would be 
attained by standardizing the reports and re- 
turns made by the individual libraries. All 
this work should be conducted by a joint 
special committee of the state librarians and 



the special librarians, working in co-operation 
with such other agencies as may exist, such 
as the Public Affairs Information Service, 
the Library of Congress and the National 
Research Council. 

Another group of co-operators may be 
found among the trade committees, such as 
the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee, 
the utility research organizations and nu- 
merous other industrial research activities. 

The practicability of the scheme could well 
be ascertained by such a committee and I 
would recommend that a joint committee be 
appointed by the incoming president of the 
National Association of State Librarians and 
the Special Libraries Association. 

The following paper was then presented: 

EXCHANGE LIBRARIANS 

By Irma Hochstein, Assistant, Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Library, Madison 

The fact that we feel it worth while to 
come together at a round table conference 
illustrates very well the value of the per- 
sonal contact and the stimulus to new effort 
that the spoken interchange of ideas gives. 
In this birthplace of automobiles, I could 
not help thinking of a comparison Dr. Mc- 
Carthy once made when he said, "We charge 
human batteries by the spoken word." It 
is because of the great value of the knowl- 
edge that can be gained from direct contact 
with other people that it seemed to me an 
experiment of interchange librarians based 
pretty much on the same system on which 
we now have interchange university pro- 
fessors would be worth trying out. I know 
that there are practical obstacles to be over- 
come. Shortage of money, limitations of lan- 
guage, differences of methods, the difficulty 
of finding two librarians with similar quali- 
fications so that a somewhat equal exchange 
may be effected, all these are not insur- 
mountable. 

This plan would have one great advantage. 
It would make it possible for the librarian 
to get the value of the experience of other 
states, and eventually, other countries, and 
still permit him to keep his roots in his home 
state. When we review the factors which 
make a legislative reference librarian espe- 
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daily valuable to his state this advantage is 
the more evident. It is not only his knowl- 
edge of facts and where to find them that 
makes a legislative reference librarian val- 
uable, but it is his understanding of the 
people and their needs and his ability to gain 
and hold their confidence in their attempt to 
suit the law of the state to the needs of the 
people. To do this a long period of service 
in one state seems to be necessary for the 
best results. Dr. Charles McCarthy through 
twenty years of service to the state of Wis- 
consin built up this kind of confidence. He 
maintained a personal contact wjth other 
states and other governmental experiments. 
How can we build up methods of retaining 
and extending personal contact among legis- 
lative reference libraries? The well-estab- 
lished plan of the traveling fellowships for 
research has demonstrated the value of the 
personal contact, and of the direct personal 
investigation in aiding to get at the truth 
which we need in our efforts to make demo- 
cratic government function. The printed 
word is inadequate when compared with the 
results springing from a visit to a state or 
country for the purpose of studying its ex- 
periments in government. For example, to 
understand the co-operative movement in 
Denmark, to study its contract and marketing 
methods with an eye for adapting those meth- 
ods in a practical way to the needs of the 
people in his own state requires a personal 
visit and study of Denmark's co-operative 
butter markets, its egg circles, its productive 
and distributive systems. This has been rec- 
ognized by the establishment of traveling 
fellowships for political research. The same 
practice in the field of the legislative ref- 
erence library can be worked out through ex- 
changing librarians. 

The advantages of living for a period of 
six months or a year in another community, 
studying its work, its people and its needs 
are clearly evident. It may be difficult to 
work up a practical plan for the direct inter- 
change of legislative reference librarians 
among the states and eventually among other 
countries. Clearly the librarian going out 
from his own state will be the greater gainer 
in the beginning. He will bring back to his 
own community ideas of how to meet fu- 



ture needs based on the experience of others. 
Yet we cannot estimate now what treasures 
the visitor may bring with him to the Indies. 
To begin with it might be best to work out 
an exchange of librarians between two states 
of rather similar interests and conditions in 
order that the advantages to both sides may 
be kept somewhat equal — an industrial state 
to exchange its librarian with another in- 
dustrial state, for example. Due regard 
must be had for the qualifications, experience 
and training of the librarians to be ex- 
changed in order that both libraries may not 
be handicapped too much in carrying out the 
regular routine work. Eventually this plan 
may be extended, we hope, to other countries 
when the drawbacks of the language diffi- 
culties and the methods of financing the 
scheme may be overcome. The following 
letter from Argentine emphasizes the diffi- 
culties arising from an exchange with for- 
eign countries. We feel, however, from our 
experience in training Philippine students in 
the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 
that a limited knowledge of language is not 
an insurmountable drawback. 

Rosario, Argentine, April 10, 1922. 
I have received and read carefully your 
project of March 9 for exchange librarians. 
I find it excellent and do not doubt that its 
application will produce appreciable advan- 
tages not only in case of special libraries, 
like the one in Madison, but in the case of 
all kinds of libraries. I am thinking about 
the possibility of using an exchange of this 
kind between Argentine and the United 
States. I find two serious drawbacks. The 
first that, as a general rule, our libraries are 
poor and will not be in a position at present 
to afford the necessary expenses. The sec- 
ond that taking into consideration the limited 
knowledge of the English language among 
us it will cause a great deal of trouble to 
find librarians capable of making themselves 
understood by North Americans in the libra- 
ries of the United States and the same thing 
will occur in our libraries. 

Very truly yours, 
Juan Alvarez, Federal Judge. 

Certainly, there is great need for an inter- 
change of facts by the various governments 
in order that the aim of the legislative ref- 
erence library as an agency in aiding to fit 
government justly to human life, may be 
maintained. Past experiences prove that leg- 
islative reference libraries have been valuable 
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laboratories in obtaining data on government 
experience, and that they have been able to 
dig out the truth for legislators and admin- 
istrative officials. The interchange librarian 
may be one factor in making the experience 
of the workers in these libraries more di- 
rectly useful to other states and countries. 
They may aid in developing these labora- 
tories in government and in making other 
facilities accessible to the students interested 
in the functioning of democratic government. 
In a letter received from Lord Bryce in 
January, in commenting on the necessity of 
centralizing records on constitutional amend- 
ments, he said: 

The establishment of new constitutions in 
Europe increases the importance to us in the 
old world of all experiments which you try 
in forms of government in America. I 
should like to see a closer interchange of in- 
formation between our countries upon these 
subjects. 

We are coming to recognize, not only the 
value of this close interchange of informa- 
tion, but the necessity of constantly striving 
to adjust the ideal of placing government 
on a fact basis with the frailties of human 
nature. Glenn Frank in an editorial in the 
May Century on "Democracy in America," 
recognizes this factor and pleads for the de- 
velopment of agencies which can dig out 
and present the truth. Can we through work- 
ing out a system of interchange librarians 
among the many existing legislative reference 



libraries aid in attaining the ideal? The. 
experiment is worth trying. 

Legislative Reference Round Table 

Second Conference 

(Friday morning, June 28) 

Mr. Clarence B. Lester of Wisconsin pre- 
sided and the question submitted by Mr. 
Godard entitled To what extent should assist- 
ance be rendered to pupils of the public 
schools? was discussed by several members. 

Miss Rogan of Texas inquired about meth- 
ods of handling pamphlets and representa- 
tives of the various states explained the filing 
system in use in their particular library or 
bureau. 

Mrs. Spencer inquired about the division of 
appropriations for the state library and the 
legislative reference bureau in the various 
states and it was suggested that the matter 
be referred to the general association. 

A resolution was passed requesting the 
chairman of the Legislative Reference Round 
Table, to communicate with Hon. George H. 
Carter, public printer, and Hon. Alton P. Tis- 
del, superintendent of documents, and to ex- 
tend the appreciation of the legislative refer- 
ence librarians for courtesies in extending the 
daily distribution of United States govern- 
ment documents to depository libraries. 

The Round Table adjourned and the final 
session of the National Association of State 
Libraries convened. (See page 415.) 
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Resulting from a request for current sta- 
tistics to be furnished in accordance with 
forms arranged by the A.L.A. Committee on 
Administration, the accompanying compila- 
tion has been made of principal information 
given, the figures being grouped in two 
tables: 1. Public Libraries (Free or Sub- 
scription) ; and 2. College and Reference Li- 
braries. Very few business libraries sub- 
mitted reports as applicable to the required 
form, and none of the latter are included 
in the tabulation. The statistics of A.L.A. 
institutional members only are recorded. 

The following are the rules and definitions 
issued by the committee, for guidance in 
preparing the reports: 



DEFINITIONS AND RULES 
For Public Libraries: 
Branches, Stations and Other Agencies 

(Definitions based on Miss Eastman's 
Branch libraries and other distributing 
agencies. A.L.A. Manual of Library Econ- 
omy, ch. IS.) 

A "branch" is an auxiliary library, com- 
plete in itself, having its own permanent 
collection of books, either occupying a sep- 
arate building or housed in one or more 
rooms in a school, park or field house, social 
settlement, parish house, rented store, etc., 
and administered as an integral part of the 
library system, i.e., by a paid staff. To rank 



